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W. F. SHEARER 


Gladiolus Grower 





504 South College St. Amgola, Ind. 








CEDAR HILL NURSERY 
Brookville 

Glen Head, Nassau County 
New York 


Peonies-Iris 


12 Fine Peony Roots $5 


3 Reds, 3 Whites, 6 
Standard Div. lie cena pe $8. intel’ 
30 Iris Roots, fine selection, for $2.00 
STONECREST GARDENS . Eau Claj 
Send for catalog: it’s free, Wis 





es 





Brand Peonies 


Are Prize Winners 
MAGNIFICENT Peonies of rare beauty and 
charm—chosen wherever fine Peonies are grown. 
Brand’s catalog lists all famous prize winners 
and new seedlings. Contains a wealth of infor- 
mation on Peony culture. Catalog and price list 
free. Address Box 32, Faribault, Minn. 

BRAND PEONY FARMS 


Robert Wayman 
IMPORTER AND GROWER OF 


RARE IRISES 


Bayside - Long Island 
New York 


New Wholesale Pricings 


of Gold Eagle, Rose-Mulberry, 
Forest Sprite and other Austin 
Originations. Send your name for 
our mailing list for retail or whole- 
sale. Which? 


AUSTIN TRIAL GROUNDS 
356 North Freedom St. - Ravenna, =, Ohi 











SELECT GLADIOLI 


Of course, you will find the finest new varie- 
ties listed in my 1929 catalogue. Over 300 va- 
rieties from all over the world, listed in several 
sizes of bulbs and bulblets. Send your name 


now for your copy. 
HENRY C. PETY . Paulding, Ohio 





Deer Lodge Glad Farm 
Honor Mich. 
Minuet, Gold Eagle, Phipps, Ford, Ben- 
nett, Giant Myrtle, Boynton, Carbone and 
nearly 100 leading varieties. Catalogues 
ready Dec. Ist. 


M. F. W RIGHT 














—FINE GLADS 


One large bulb and 12 bulblets each of AE 
Kunderd, Mrs. P. W. Sisson, Cardinal 
Charles Dickens, Phaenomen, Golden 
Copper Bronze, Tycko Zang, Sweet Rose, 
and one bulblet of Heavenly Blue; OR, 50 bulb. 
lets of each and one of Heavenly Blue, labeiy 
sent prepaid for $3.50. 

F. A. THOLE, Bulb Grower 














KUNDERD GLADIOLI 


Have you seen my new fall catalog list- 
ing Peonies, Iris, Tulips, etc? If not, 
write for a free copy. 














A. E. KUNDERD - Goshen, Ind. 








JOERG’S: WHITE 


No. 1—$1.25 each _____--__-_ $12.00 dozen 
No. 2— 1.00 each —~_-_--_--_ 10.00 dozen 
No.5— .85each —_____--_ 3.50 dozen 
No.6— .25each _________ 2.50 dozen 


New Catalogue Now Ready 


GEORGE J. SOERG, INC. 
New Hyde Park - Bis Sig es 














SPECIAL FALL $1 SALE 
LARGE BULBS, each item $1—Marnia, 8 Mrs 
Schweppe, 10 Gladness, 20 Gloriana, 3 Albania, 35 
Jennie Tina, 14 Lon agicllow. 4 Capt. Boynton, 10 Mrs. 
; 16 Fern Kyle, 12 Indian Summer, 8 Violet 
Glory, 25 A. Eberius, 20 Lustre, 10 Illuminator, 12 
Tiplady, 25 Scarlano, 25 Quinton, 16 Rose Ash, 16 
Dr. Bennett, 5 Opalescent, 12 Orange Glory, 20 Ben- 
gal Tet, 25 1 each 25 newer standard varieties, lab- 
eled, 

SOHN. T. EWING Hatboro, Pa. 
Gladiolus - Dahlia Grower 





LANDSCAPE WITH 


The best varieties—hardy, beau- 
tifully varied color range. Roots are most re- 
liable—mature stock, thoroughly tested out in 
our own plantings. Free booklet. 

INDIAN SPRING FARMS INC. 
Box K Baldwinsville, N.Y. 





pA 
P-E-O-N-I-E-S 






2754 - 45th Ave. Southwest - Seattle, Wash 
————_— 
TULIPS 


Introductory Offer 


FIVE NAMED VARIETIES 
Pink, Rose, Red, Lavender, Yellow 


GORDON AINSLEY - Campbell, Calif, 
Price list free on request. 


50 DARWIN 















and IRISES. Grown on Puget Sound. 
Sturdy plants. Profuse bloomers. Medal 
winners. Catalogue. 

an SOUND PEONY GARDENS 
F. D. 12, Box 727 - Seattle, Wash. 











PRICE LIST NOW READY 
The best of the late Glads and many of 
the old favorites as_ well. roperly 
grown — reasonably priced — carefully 
packed—liberal treatment and perfect 
satisfaction absolutely Suecen aa 

Send for cop 
A. M. KITTOE - 1459 ‘Tillamook St. 
Portland, Oregon 














GLADIOLUS LIST 


READY DECEMBER 15th 


ww. R. LEGRON 
124 Amherst Drive, TOLEDO, OHIO 








CHOICE BULBLETS—Special Offer 


YOUR CHOICE of bulblets from price list to 
$25 in value for $20 for orders received before 


Dec. 1. Best varieties. Prices reasonable. 
Stock excellent. Send for price list. ; 
Terms: Cash with order, or 25% will hold 


stock, balance before shipment. 
SEVEN FIRS GLADIOLUS GARDEN 
Route 6, Box 128 - Portland, Oregon 





BOBBINK & ATKINS 


ROSES PERENNIALS EVERGREENS 
Ask for Catalogs 
Please state definitely what you intend to 
plant, as we issue several catalogs. 
NURSERYMEN and FLORISTS 
Ruthertord ~ 7 > NJ. 














Hardy Wild Flowers 


More than 100 uncommon 
species, about half of which 
are natural rock plants. I 
offer the cream of nearly 
400 species. Write for de- 
scriptive list. 


W. A. BRIDWELL 


Forestburg, Texas 








“Coupon Nov. Set” 


Save money by ordering this Coupon Set— | 
all for $7.00:— 
BULBS NO. 4 SIZE ' 

20 Dr. F. E. Bennett, 10 Geraldine Farrar, | 
20 Los Angeles, 6 Mrs. P. W. Sisson, 15 ! 
Tycko Zang, 10 Giant Nymph, 3 Kunderd’s | 
Yellow Wonder, 5 Jno. T. Pirie, 10 Wm. | 
G. Badger, 10 Miss Madison, 10 Beatriz | 
Michelena, 5 Diener’s Improved Queen-of- | 
the-Night. H 
(Or select, if you prefer, any seven of the | 
above items, and pay $5.00 for such a Set.) | 
I pay transportation charges. : 
Send for Fall circular covering choice Gla- ! 
diolus and Regal Lily Bulbs, also Pansy, | 
Delphinium, and Regal Lily Seed. Address | 
' 


(MISS) FLORA E. BRECK 
Portland, Ore. : 


384 East 42nd, North - 


Our Prices Will Interest You 
GLADIOLI—150 varieties. Our price is 
ready, which contains some exceptional 
If you are interested in planting stock, write us 
at once. You will save money. We are trying 
to close out on 23 of the best commereial varie- 
ties that we have been growing in large 
quantities. 


R. INMAN & SONS - Bloomington, Ind. 





ia 








GLADIOLUS, N: 





cari, Tigridias, 
Montbretias and all 








»} flowering bulbs. & 
?} DELKIN’S PUGET 
BULBS, INC. 
Bellevue - - Wath 
— 





SET NO. 2 -- LOOK 


We will furnish for five dollars fifteen 
bulbs of each of the following varieties: 
Alice Tiplady, Anna Eberius, B. L. Smith, 
Break O’ Day, Crimson Glow, Golden 
Measure, Jewell, Henry Ford, Pink Won- 
der, Prince of Wales, Rose Ash and 
Souvenir, all for five dollars postage paid. 


Kendalls Gladiolus Gardeas 


Troutdale, Oregon 














Entered as second class matter March 31, 1914, ai post office at Caleium, N.Y., under act of March 3, 1879. 
Subscription price $2.00 per year, three years $4.50, five years $6.00 a 





opyright 1928 by Madison Cooper) / 
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Educated Horse Baffles Scientists 


BY GEORGE F. PAUL 
(In Our Dumb -Animals) 


CIENTISTS have been investigating 
“ the mental processes of “Lady,” the 

remarkable horse owned by Mrs. G. 
D. Fonda, of Silver Springs, Va., and 
feel fully convinced that the horse pos- 
gesses unusual mental gifts. 

“Lady” is called a mind-reading horse. 
She answers questions and gives answers 
to simple problems in arithmetic by 
touching letters or numbered blocks with 
her nose. Two investigators from Duke 
University witnessed her answer in this 
manner to questions on various subjects, 
even when the question was not spoken. 
They reported that dates on coins could 
pe told and numbers written on a pad 
could be given with almost perfect pre- 
cision. ' =e ’ 

They restricted Mrs. Fonda in differ- 
ent ways, to try to discover possible 
methods of signaling. She was asked to 
remain silent and motionless as far as 
possible, but this did not seem to in- 
terfere with the answers that the horse 
gave. Next she was blindfolded and 
turned partly from the horse, but still 
“Lady” succeeded. Even when Mrs. 
Fonda was entirely out of the tent, some 
results were achieved, but the colt be- 
came unmanageable when she discovered 
that her mistress was absent. 

“The state of the normally active colt, 
when she was working well,” reports one 
of the investigators, “was markedly 
passive. She seemed to be almost asleep. 
Her eyes were half closed and her head 
lowered. No one could believe that she 
was on the alert for delicate signals, nor 
do I think she was. Sometimes she even 
became too sleepy to move and had to 
be touched up gently with the whip. 


e% 
‘ 


“Lady,” the Mind-reading Horse 


The colt is not well broken as yet and 
seems to be easily affected by the 
weather. Results vary, and the owner 
herself cannot always succeed in getting 
satisfactory results.” 

There have been other “thinking” 
horses, such as “Clever Hans.” How- 
ever, with Clever Hans, it was found 
that the person asking the question in- 


November, 1928 


voluntarily gave the horse a clue to the 
answer. Hans answered mathematical 
problems by tapping the right number of 
times with his forefoot. The explanation 
was this,—the questioner unconsciously 
leaned forward slightly as he put the 
question to the horse in order to watch 
the animal intently, and when the horse 
had tapped the correct number of times, 
he unconsciously raised a little, and the 
horse stopped tapping. 

However, in the case of “Lady,” some 
results have been obtained even when 
the horse could not see the questioner at 
all. This would make it appear that 
“Lady” does her thinking for herself. 





My Strangest Garden Visitor 


BY LENA C. AHLERS, (IIl.) 


kinds of Birds and Butterflies 

and a number of different An- 
imals have visited my flower garden 
and interested me more or less; but 
the very strangest and most interest- 
ing guest I have ever entertained there 
was the Iguana that came to me last 
Spring when floods were raging in 
this state. I suppose the queer, for- 
midable-looking Animal was washed 
away from the Zoo in some park, but 
I never heard whence he came and the 
poor fellow could not tell me himself. 
As nearly everyone knows, Iguanas 
belong to the lizard family and are 
natives of Brazil and Guiana; but a 
species is found in the southwestern 
part of the United States, in Mexico 
and Central America. 

The Iguana that came to me was 
about the average size, measuring 
about four feet in length, and was an 
olive-green color, spotted with brown. 
I never saw it change color so I do 
not believe it had this power, though 
some of the species in this family have 
the trait. My Iguana still kept one of 
its native traits, that of attempting to 
reach water whenever it was dis- 
turbed. I have never seen anything 
swim so fast as this old fellow could, 
but instead of using his webbed feet 
he trusted entirely to the movements 


N ieinas all kinds of People, many 








Species of Iguana, Native to Southwestern United States 


of his tail, holding his limbs perfectly 
motionless. 

My Iguana was rather fierce in .ap- 
pearance and all the children were 
afraid of him, while they marveled at 
the long ridge of crested scales run- 
ning down his back; but I never had 
any Animal around me that was more 
timid and defenseless. I wonder why 
the creatures have never learned to 
use the sharp claws with which each 
toe is armed, and which enables them 
to climb trees. 


From an encyclopedia I found out 
that the natives in the southern coun- 
tries consider the flesh of these an- 
imals a great delicacy, resembling 
chicken somewhat; and that the eggs 
are mostly eaten raw and-are also de- 
licious. The female Iguanas lay from 
four to six dozen eggs. The eggs are 
about the size of a Pigeon egg and 
are laid in the sand and hatched by 
the heat of the sun. 

The Iguana of my garden lived on 
fruits, fungi and other vegetable ma- 
terial while he visited me, just as I 
am told those not in captivity do. 
Alas, however, the conditions of my 
garden, or the food he found to eat, 
or the weather, did not agree with my 
tropical visitor, and one morning as I 
came into the garden I found him 
dead. 


* 
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A Locomotive Engineer’s Spare-time Gardening 


The photographs show what can be done by the home gardener without skilled or profes- 


sional assistance. 
of planting, and the effect is most satisfying. 








Diver Lake in the background. Mr. Allen has one and one- 
half acres of bog frontage, and a large Lily Pool in process 
of making. The Pond has Trout and it will be enlarged 


Entrance drive with border planting. The Garden faces on 
the Lake. Center bed is a 11 x 14 oval and is fitted with 
Lily Tubs. Here again the Evergreens make a background 


EpITor’s NOTE:— 

The above photographs come to me with rather meager 
descriptive matter from Mr. W. Allen of British Columbia. 
He writes that while it is his spare-time Garden and that 
his run is a rather strenuous one, and he has not much 
time at home, his activities are supplemented by the assis- 
tance of his daughter, 14, and his son, 11, and that the 
gardening work is done by them without the assistance 
of trained helpers. Mr. Allen states that he has four 


The grounds, although somewhat extensive, are yet modest in the expense 





View of a part of the front Garden about June. In the fore- 
ground are Poppies and Irises. The diversity of the garden 
plantings are an important feature in securing the pleasing effect 





Another view of Mr. Allen’s Garden with the path of shells 
through the center. The Trees add much to the beauty of 
the Gardens. Mount Benson may be seen in the background 


rockeries, and that the pictures only show a part of his 
gardening operations. He promises to send a picture of 
his Pool later. 

I am especially pleased to show these views, as they 
indicate the possibilities of landscape gardening on 4 
rather extensive scale without expert assistance. What 
Mr. Allen has done may be duplicated by any intelligent 
gardener with the same enterprise and study. 
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BY WALTER STAGER, (IIl.) 


ony is a universal favorite. 
T ie evveals alike to the cottager and 
the millionaire. In the Spring it is 
lways in demand for decoration, and 
rs outdoor decoration- its beautiful 
blooms, so massive and showy, and by 
its own foliage provided with ample 
reen, are unsurpassed. It has all the 
requisites of a flower for the million. 
In color, form, and, in the case of some 
varieties, fragrance, it 1s almost a rival 
of the Rose. 

Even its foliage is handsome, from 
early Spring when the pink shoots ap- 
pear above the ground until—except in 
the case of a very few varieties, Tem- 
bolia, Officinalis—the withering frosts of 
late Autumn lay low its great stems. It 
graces alike the narrow door yard and 
the ampler grounds. It is hardy and 
will do well in almost any soil and situa- 
tion. It is of reasonable increase but not 
“spready.” A sure and free bloomer, it 
increases in gorgeous beauty as the 
years go by. It requires but little care, 
and is seldom troubled with insect or 
disease. 

BLOOM OVER 100 YEARS 

It is long lived and will thrive for 
years in the same spot. Some of the 
Peonies in my garden were planted there 
50 years ago and they have continued 
to bloom abundantly. It is recorded 
(FLOWER GROWER, July 1926, p. 300) 
of a Peony in Edwardsville, Madison 
county, Ill., that in the late seventeen 
nineties George F. Barnsback brought it 
from Germany to his garden near Ed- 
wardsville, and during the following 125 
years it became the property of various 
of his descendants to the fourth genera- 
tion, and on several occasions of change 
of ownership was transplanted from one 
garden to another. In a letter to me, 
written Aug. 13, 1928, the present owner, 
Mrs. Elizabeth B. Spilman, states that 
this plant has continued to bloom each 
Spring and that early next Spring it 
will be moved to her new home in 
Massachusetts. Already, over one and a 
quarter centuries of pleasure from a 
single plant! And the end is not yet! 


Unfortunately, the Peony’s blooming 
period is short. Its bloof@s come about 
all at once, and are gone in a week or 
two, and then no more until the follow- 
ing Spring. There are, however, many 
varieties and they do not all come into 
bloom at the same time, so by careful 
selection and by planting some in partial 
shade and northern exposure, the period 
of bloom can be extended nearly, if not 
quite, two months. It has been said that 
the difference in temperature between 
the north and the south side of a tight 
board fence is equal to a hundred miles 
of latitude. 

WHAT TO PLANT 


There are a number of herbaceous 
Species: Tenufolia, the fennel-leaved; 
Officinalis, the Piney of our grand- 
mothers; Chinese, so-called because most 
of the varieties are hybrids of a Chinese 
form; Japanese. All are desirable, but 
when the planting must be quite limited 
the Chinese will generally be the most 


satisfactory—they are the ones most 
frequently found in gardens. 

As cut flowers, the double last longer 
than the single. 

The double crimson Officinalis is the 
one flower especially wanted on Decora- 
tion day, but unless the season is. late 
it is apt to be out of bloom by that time. 
The Chinese Edulis Superba—flower 
large, fragrant, deep pink, free and sure 
bloomer—is such a dependable variety 
for Decoration day that it is sometimes 
called the Decoration day Peony. It is 
also very dependable for commencement 
day. 

A purchaser, unless he has some par- 
ticular variety in mind, will do well to 
leave the selection to the nurseryman 
after informing him of the color and 
date of blooming preferred. 


SIZE TO PLANT 


It is not advisable to plant a very 
large old clump. Where such is avail- 
able, it will be well to make divisions of 
the outer—the newer—part and reject 
the remainder. A good one-eye division 
will ultimately make the best plant, but 
it will require some years to become 
large enough to produce many blooms, 
and three to five-eyed divisions are there- 
fore usually preferred. They will pro- 
duce almost as good plants and in a very 
much shorter time, and would probably 
always be preferred but for the fact that 
they cost moré. 


WHERE TO PLANT 


As the foliage is handsome and—ex- 
cept that of a very few varieties (Tenu- 
folia and Officinalis, which see ante)— 
lasts until frost, Peonies are equally in 
place in the garden or on the lawn. In 
the latter place, even when not in flower 
they will be as attractive as most low- 
growing shrubs out of bloom. But do 
not plant promiscuously over the lawn, 
as that would give a “spotty” effect, but 
rather along the walks and driveways, 
along the boundaries of the premises, 
and about the dwelling, but not right up 
against the foundation walls as the soil 
there is usually dry. But the latter 
place will, however, be a most appropri- 
ate place if during the hot dry months 
the plants are abundantly watered. Va- 
rieties whose foliage does not remain 
good until frost, should be planted 
wherever they will not be much in evi- 
dence when out of bloom. 

Peonies should be planted in an open 
situation where they will not need to 
compete with the roots of trees or shrubs 
for nourishment, and, if you are planting 
with a view to permanency, where they 
will have plenty of room, not only for 
the first year but for succeeding years. 
They do best in full exposure to the sun, 
but they also do well in partial shade, 
and if in shade during the hottest part 
of the day their flowers left to open will 
be less likely to bleach. 

Good drainage is essential. Though 
Peonies should have an abundance of 
water at certain stages of growth, if 
planted in ground constantly wet their 
roots will rot. 

Any fairly good garden soil will an- 
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swer, any soil in which corn or potatoes 
would do well. Where only a sour, acid 
soil is available, before planting it 
should be sweetened with a liberal ap- 
plication of lime. 


WHEN TO PLANT 


Planting can be done in the Spring 
either with roots dug the previous Fall 
and kept during the Winter in cold 
storage; or with roots dug in the Spring 
soon after the eyes have started, but so 
near by that they can be replanted at 
once. However, under even the most 
favorable circumstances it usually takes 
so much longer for a spring-planted than 
for a fall-planted Peony to become well 
established, that, uniess spring planting 
is done for some other reason than a 
desire to gain time, it will be far better 
to defer planting until Fall. 

The best time to plant is from the 
latter part of August to the forepart of 
October, as the eyes have then completed 
the season’s growth, and the roots are 
nearly dormant but will have ample time 
to send out new feeding roots before the 
ground freezes, and will receive the 
benefit of the late fall rains. Any time 
in the Fall, even until the ground 
freezes, will usually be better, than 
Spring, but when the planting is done 
very late, extra precaution should be 
taken to provide covering to prevent 
“heaving.” 

PLANTING 


If Peony roots are in a dried-out con- 
dition when received, before planting 
soak them in water several hours, or 
put them in a box of moist (not real 
wet) sand, soil, moss, or sawdust, for 
several days, to restore them to their 
natural plump condition. 

As Peonies are usually planted where 
they are to be left a long time, and as 
they have large foliage and produce 
many and massive flowers, and must 
therefore be great feeders, planting 
should be done with extra care. 

Each plant will ultimately require, for 
best results, a space not less than four 
or five feet square, but for the first year 
or two part of this space can be used 
for bulbs or low growing annuals. Dig 
the ground, this whole space, at least a 
foot deep, deeper would be better, for it 
is not advisable to do any deep digging 
near a Peony after it has been planted. 
A deep, moderately loose soil gives the 
roots a better chance to spread out and 
find nourishment. Make a hole large 
enough to receive the roots without 
cramping any of them, and set the roots 
on a slant, not on end so that after the 
planting is completed the uppermost eyes 
will be only about two inches, or a little 
less, below the surface of the ground sur- 
rounding the hole. Too deep planting 
will result in shy blooming, and is prob- 
ably the most frequent cause of shy 
blooming. Firm, not pack hard, the soil 
below and about the roots so they will 
not settle any deeper, and with the 
fingers, carefully work the soil between 
the roots so there will be no air pockets. 
Then fill in loose soil to a scant inch 
above the general surface, so that when 
this loose soil settles it will be no lower 
than the general surface about it. 


SUBSEQUENT CARE 


The ground should be kept free from 
weeds and grass, and shallowly culti- 
vated at intervals to maintain a dust 
mulch. After the ground is frozen to 
the depth of several inches, cut the stems 
off even with the surface, new shoots 
might be injured by cutting the stems in 
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the Spring, and cover the plant with 
a few inches of loose material, as, straw, 
hay or leaves, to prevent “heaving.” 
Such covering is especially necessary in 
the case of very late planting. If the 
stems are known to be free from disease 
they can be used as part of the covering, 
but otherwise they should be promptly 
burned. After the first Winter, protec- 
tion will not be necessary, but annually 
the stems should be cut off in the Fall. 

Early in the Spring, before any new 
shoots appear, remove whatever cover- 
ing may be on the plants, and as soon as 
the ground can be worked, hoe it shal- 
lowly and keep the soil loose, keeping a 
few inches away from each plant until 
all its shoots are above the ground, and 
then taking care, when loosening the soil 
between the shoots, not to break any 
of them off. 


After the first two or three years the 
Peony will not require much cultivation, 
but it will well repay all the care it 
receives. 

During the first two or three years 
it is seldom desirable to use fertilizers 
unless rapidity of growth is more de- 
sired than longevity. After that, it will 
be advisable to apply annually, in late 
Summer or early Fall, or as early in the 
Spring as the soil can be worked, a mod- 
erate quantity, enough to maintain 
fertility. 

No manure should be allowed to come 
in contact with either the stalks, crown 
or roots; and some experts hold that no 
manure, not even old, rotten manure, 
should ever be used about the Peony. 
Bone meal and hardwood ashes are 
efficient, a big handful of each to each 
plant, scattered on the ground six inches 
or so away from the stalks, and worked 
into the soil to the depth of an inch or 
two. 

Watering is usually unnecessary until 
buds form. From then until the fore- 
part of August, in the absence of rain, 
it is advisable to water frequently and 
abundantly, for the development of the 
buds, and also of the eyes which are to 
produce the next season’s bloom. After 
each watering, when the ground is suffi- 
ciently dried out it should be shallowly 
worked to prevent the formation of a 
crust. 


The Peony is impatient of disturbance 
of its roots, which is the reason why cul- 
tivation near it should be shallow. When 
a portion of a plant is separated from 
it, for replanting, not only will such 
part require a year or two to become es- 
tablished, but what is left will require 
as long a time to recover from the shock 
and become as free blooming as before. 
One should therefore be chary about di- 
viding his plants for his friends, unless 
he is willing to have what is left bloom 
less freely for a year or two. 


BLOOMING 


Ordinarily the Peony does not bloom 
the first year after planting, and if it 
does it will be better for the plant if the 
bud is pinched off as soon as it appears. 

The first flowers are not as fine as 
those of subsequent years. Some double 
varieties come single or semi-double the 
first two years. Usually maximum 
beauty is not attained until the third 
year. 

CUTTING FLOWERS 


Care should be taken to leave plenty 
of foliage on the plant to ensure flowers 
for the next year. Either each stalk 
cut should be cut above its two bottom 
leaves, which in any event is the better 
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way, or some of the stalks should not be 
cut. 

Unless left longer on the plants for 
garden effect, Peonies should be cut in 
bud, using a sharp knife that the tubes 
of which the stalks are mainly composed 
may not be unnecessarily compressed, 
and making the cut diagonally to expose 
a larger absorbing surface. 

For early use the cutting should be 
done when the bud is half open. The 
stems should be stood in water, almost 
up to the buds, for an hour or two and 
then placed in vases and kept out of the 
sun, always giving the stems a fresh cut 
every day and also providing fresh 
water. The blooms will open larger, be 
of better color, and keep longer, than if 
left on the plant. Many varieties will 
last a week or more. 

For later use the cutting should be 
done when the bud is in a less advanced 
stage. Until needed for vases, the stems, 
after removing some of their lower 
leaves to lessen evaporation, should be 
stood in water and kept in a cool, dry, 
dark place, preferably a cellar. Under 
the most favorable conditions generally 
available, the buds can be retarded a 
week or more; and in cold storage houses 
they are sometimes kept six to ten weeks, 
and upon being brought out and to the 
light they open very satisfactorily. 





Claire Dubois not a White Variety 


READER calls attention to the 
fact that Peony Claire Dubois 
mentioned on page 344 of the July 
issue is not white. The article re- 
ferred to was taken from the Rural 
New-Yorker and it is evident that 
some other variety was in mind than 
the true Claire Dubois. | 
With me Claire Dubois is a late 
variety and not mid-season. I call it 
a pink and not a white. It is much 
the color of the early variety Mons. 
Jules Elie, but about two weeks later. 
Although some growers class Claire 
Dubois as a strong grower, with me it 
is not so. Indeed it took my plants 
four or five years to come into any 
fair blooming. And although some 
growers prefer Claire Dubois; as a 
late variety my own preference is for 
either La France or Richardson’s 
Grandiflora. 
(EDITOR) 





How to Plant Tulips 


To to plant—Tulips should not 
be planted until near October, and 
any time before the ground freezes 
will answer. 
Soil—A rich, light soil is most de- 
sirable. Good drainage is essential. 
Situation—They do best in partial 
shade, but will do well in full sun. 
Distance Apart—Six inches is the 
proper distance for the tall growing 
varieties, as the Darwins—if the bulbs 
are to be taken up after the blooming 
season ends. But if they are to be 
left in the ground a number of years 
they should be planted at least eight 
or nine inches apart, to allow for in- 
crease and for other use of the ground 
after the Tulip blooms are gone. 
Depth—The bulbs should be set so 


= — be about five c. 

elow the surface, and t) Lian 
well at a greater depth if tot 
the ground too long. The Tulip f = 
its new bulbs at the base of the 
and if not taken up frequently, ; 

planted deep it would in time get ft 
deep that the plant would exhaust its 
strength in reaching the surface oak 
there would be‘no blossom. Ay th 

bulbs should be set the same depth 
so they will bloom uniformly, 


Planting—Make the hole lar 
enough at the bottom so the whee 
surface of the bulb will rest upon the 
ground and not have an air-pocket 
under it. Unless the soil is quite light 
it will be well to put just a sma 
handful of sand in the hole. Carefully 
press the bulb upon the soil to insure 
close contact; if sand is provided press 
the bulb into it; firm (not pack hard) 
the soil about it; and in refilling the 
hole, more lightly firm the soil over 
the bulb. 

OTHER DIRECTIONS 


Winter Protection—A covering of 
rough litter, applied after the ground 
becomes frozen, will be beneficial, by 
preventing alternate thawing and 
freezing. The covering should be re- 
moved in Spring when growth ap. 
pears. 


Cutting—When cutting the blooms, 
never cut more than the first smal} 
leaf. The others should remain on the 
plant to nourish the new bulbs. When 
the petals fall the seed pods should be 
removed. 

Lifting and Storing—Lifting the 
bulbs after flowering is the better 
practice. After the foliage has died 
down, when the stem can be twisted 
without cracking—about July first— 
the bulbs may be dug up, dried off in 
the shade, cleaned and stored in a 
cool, dry, dark place, and replanted 
the next Fall. If the ground is wanted 
earlier for some other purpose, the 
plants may be dug up as soon as the 
petals fall—taking care not to break 
the stems—planted in some out of the 
way place until the foliage dies down, 
and then cared for as just mentioned. 
The bulbs may be left in the ground 
four or five years, and give good, but 
not the best results, but then they 
should be lifted. ; 

Summer Bedders—If the bulbs are 
left in the ground, only such plants 
should be used—between, not directly 
over the bulbs—as are shallow rooters 
and require but very little, if any 
watering. 





WALTER STAGER 





Readers of this magazine who be- 
lieve in its mission will do well te 
remember that Christmas is not far 
distant and that there is no better 
present for a garden-loving friend 
than a subscription to THE FLOWER 
GROWER with or without the bulbs, 
as announced on page V. If so de 
sired, the subscription can be sent 
to one address and the bulbs to al- 
other. 
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Iris in My Back Yard 


BY ELLA C. HORTON, (N.Y.) 


Bearded Iris along the drive, but 

they did not do at all well, to my 
keen disappointment. By the third 
season what a mass of rhizomes there 
were, but few blossoms, and how small 
and inferior. They must be separated 
and transplanted before they deteri- 
orated any more. But where should 
I put them! Our place is occupied 
mostly with orchards and small fruits, 
and I have been crowded back until 
“thus far can I go and no farther. 
I had frequently cast a longing eye 
upon the back yard where my first 
four or five Iris had grown well and 
blossomed freely. But nobody had 
any time to spend there. ; 

Late last Summer (1927) it became 
apparent that I was to be heard. for 
my importunity, that it was not an 
impossibility to get that back yard 
made over, and that it was the only 
available place to transfer the Iris. 
The plot was “bounded” on the south 
by bulb beds and Quince bushes, on 
the west by a Strawberry bed, on the 
north by a cement walk, and on the 
house side by a grass plot. What was 
not in that small tract of land! There 
were many bulbs of many kinds, that 
needed separating and _ replanting, 
some Japanese Iris that wouldn’t 
bloom, some perennial clumps, and a 
big old Rosebush that had spread con- 
siderably. (I wish I knew just what 
it is, a Provence no doubt. In my 
grandmother’s garden it was called the 
“Thousand-leaved Rose.’’) 

I watched with glee the upheaval, 
separating the things to be saved. 
Some were planted in a row in the 
garden. Many things were discarded. 
The ground was ploughed and har- 
rowed and raked and smoothed until 
it looked fine. I knew that plot was 
not well drained and that Iris, hardy 
as it is, cannot combat a situation 
where the water will not run through 
the soil and pass on. I had seen 
“raised beds” recommended for 
Bearded Iris, so I asked what was the 
use of giving that nice mellow soil for 
paths. Why not throw it back and 
raise the beds and fill in those paths 
with poorer soil. And then such bril- 
liancy as awoke in the Head of the 
Family! He said “Why not fill the 
paths with stones and there would be 
your drainage.” It was done! The 
stones were pounded down, cinders 
added and pounded, and some straw 
packed over the top to make better 
walking. We may have a finish of 
gravel. 

I marked off the plat into beds 12 
ft. long by 8 ft. wide, allowing only 
2 ft. for paths. That made four beds 


J be planted a row of choice 


of two rows each,—12 plants long, 18 
inches apart each way. I brought 
the old plants over, breaking them 
apart, (what a quantity there was to 
give away) and frequently planting 
three rhizomes in a place, which will 
make good clumps this year. They 
were not entirely covered with soil; 
different growers saying they “should 
be only half submerged,” “the tops 
should be exposed to the sun,” “the 
top of the rhizome should be barely 
covered,” “the rhizome should be 
planted not more than one-half inch 
below the surface.” I am sure I have 
covered them too much, heretofore, for 
there was “root rot” in a number of 
clumps. I exchanged with friends, 
and bought some, and the finished re- 
sult is 96 plants of 70 varieties of the 
choicest Bearded Iris, outside of the 
high-priced “Novelties.” 

I had occasion to move some of the 
first planted, and the bunch of long 
plump roots that had grown proved 
the importance of moving Iris as soon 
as possible after it has blossomed, for 
the best results the next year. After 
blooming, the roots become dry and 
fall off, and it would seem much better 
if the plants could be established in 
the new bed before new growth starts. 
Some of the purchased plants did not 
come until weeks later. 

Soon after the last row was planted 
there was a cold night which actually 
froze the ground. In planting a few 
bulbs along the cement walk a few 
days later I was shocked to find that 
I had to press that row back into the 
ground. They had heaved already. 
After the next freeze the beds were 
very promptly covered with mulch. 
It is said they do not need it after the 
first year, but I shall give them a light 
covering every year. 

If they do well, after the third year 
they will need dividing again, and as 
I cannot change their situation, I can 
renew the soil. And there will be 
quantities again of which to dispose. 
In imagination, I see the gorgeous dis- 
play that is promised, and I am in- 
ordinately proud of my “back yard.” 





How Some Irises 
Behave—Seedlings 


I OFTEN read the description of Iris 
and how fast they multiply, and 
want to say to those who have not 
grown the more expensive kinds that 
some are very slow to establish, and 
the second years’ growth finds only 
one fan instead of the four you were 
hoping for. Ballerine is one of these 
and the third year gave four fans but 
no blooms. Knysna stood still two 
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years but gave an abundance of 
blooms the third year and for a fine 
yellow and brown I have never seen 
a better one or a freer bloomer, B. Y. 
Morrison did reasonably well the third 
year, but seems to me to be overrated. 
It is different from others and very 
attractive. Princess Beatrice, White 
Knight, Shekinah and Kashmir White 
are slow growers. Georgia is a vigor- 
ous grower and fine pink bloomer, 
multiplying very rapidly. Ambas- 
sadeur, Alcazar and Isoline of the 
large-flowered kinds, were all one 
could wish for. Mad. Chobaut was a 
pleasant surprise, and gave a good in- 
crease. Queen Caterina was the best 
light blue that I grew; it bloomed very 
freely and was a large flower, perfect 
shape—clear toned. Mother of Pearl 
was very much like it only a grayish 
tint, not so desirable. Lent A. Wil- 
liamson multiplies rapidly, but is not 
a free bloomer. . 


Authority tells me to plant the seed 
of Iris in late October. Often they 
will come up when planted in July and 
the Winter will kill them out. Every- 
body who loves Iris should plant seed 
and get the pleasure of growing some- 
thing you have never seen before. 
Such beautiful pale blues, pinks, lav- 
enders, dark blues and white pen- 
ciled—but very few yellows,—have 
originated in my own garden. Not 
worth putting on the market perhaps, 
but they contribute lots to your own 
garden. 


Mrs. CALLIE CAWTHON, (Tenn.) 





The Cats of St. Ives 


N NO other town of its size in the 

world are there so many Cats as in 
St. Ives, Cornwall. As soon as the 
visitor arrives at the station he is sur- 
rounded by friendly Cats, who rub up 
against his legs or mew and purr to 
attract attention. 


Hundreds of Cats are walking through 
the streets, sitting on the doorsteps 
cleaning their faces, or lying curled up 
in sunny corners of the picturesque old 
buildings; in fact Cats are everywhere. 

The explanation of this enormous 
feline population is to be found in the 
fact that the inhabitants of St. Ives 
make their living by fishing, and -the 
most valuable possessions of every fam- 
ily are the nets with which the fish are 
hauled from the sea. St. Ives is a very 
old town and there are many houses that 
have seen five hundred years, or even 
more. In the rambling dwelling places 
of the fishermen there are very large 
numbers of rats. Local tradition says 
that the rats of St. Ives are the most 
wily in all the world, and that it is of 
no use setting traps to catch them. The 
Cats must do it. 


During the Winter the precious nets 
are stored in the cellars of the houses. 
If it were not for the vigilance of the 
Cats there would be very little left of 
the nets when fishing time came round 
again, for nothing seems to please a rat 
more than gnawing of a net. No wonder 
that St. Ives is a veritable paradise for 
Pussies. The fisherfolk cannot have too 


many. 
—( Band of Mercy) 
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The Hybrid Delphinum 


BY MRS. GEORGE CHAPLIN, (Mo.) 


\ A f ITH the advent of the improved 
Delphinium, the modern garden 
need not want for its coveted 

quota of blue. 


of various hues: 

Light blue, dark blue, sky blue and gentian ; 
Single, double, two-tone; just mention 

A wonderfu! blending of tones, blue and rose 
That the GLORIFIED LARKSPUR fails to disclose. 
Lavender, purple, turquoise and mauve; 
Bees,—an assortment that Nature wove. 

White bee, dark bee, striped bee, bronze bee; 
Rare combinations, endless variety. 

What coior is more beautiful or 
more unusual in the garden than blue? 
It is easy to produce a garden of yel- 
lows and orange; not difficult to grow 
a preponderance of beautiful pink 
tones; reds, especially in the Autumn, 
are abundant; blue is an aristocrat in 
color. So the hybrid Delphinium is an 
aristocrat, a blue-blood in the garden. 

In early June the Delphinium is at 
the height of its glory. It is not un- 
usual here in the mid-West to produce 
stalks five or six feet tall, with florets 
numbering from fifty to one hundred 
and fifty to the single stalk, not in- 
cluding laterals. 

Cultural directions of the Delphi- 
nium are simple but important. The 
ground should be deeply dug, and well 
supplied with lime. A generous sup- 
ply of bone meal and coal ashes should 
be applied and forked in deeply. It 
is well to prepare the ground in this 
way some weeks ahead of the plant- 
ing, if possible; if not, all bone meal 
is kept at a safe distance from the 
crown of the plant, and from contact 
with small plants, by using a trowel 
of unfertilized earth near them. 

It is advisable to select a high, well- 
drained spot, and to throw up the bed 
several inches higher than the sur- 
rounding ground, making sure that 
the dirt is in good condition (loose 
and friable) when the plants are set. 
It is well to place the crown slightly 


Tall gorgeous spikes 


below the surface of the bed; the dirt 
will settle somewhat in watering. If 
set too low, the crown is apt to decay; 
if set too high, hard freezes and alter- 
nate thawing may cause the clump to 
be heaved up and to be exposed to 
subsequent freezing,—almost the only 
cause of winter-killing. If set too 
low, one may discover in the Spring 
that a number of plants are missing 
and attribute the cause to winter-kill- 
ing, when it is really crown rot. This 
may also occur during a prolonged wet 
season in the Summer. The plant is 
very hardy; but it will not endure 
water and ice standing around and 
over the crown for any length of time. 
If frequent wetting with the hose dur- 
ing the growing season has caused the 
crown to stand on or above the sur- 
face, filling in level with good earth 
in the Fall and mulching with old coal 
ashes (not fresh from the furnace) 
before freezing weather, is an ap- 
proved remedy. It has been conceded 
unwise to use manure on the Del- 
phinium bed, unless the manure is so 
thoroughly rotted, that it is merely 
rich dirt. 

It is usually necessary to stake the 
plant; even then a hard wind may 
break the stalk and even the bloom 
spike. If tied up immediately, before 
it becomes set in its broken condition, 
even a broken bloom spike may be 
saved, and the top buds will still open. 


Seeds should not be allowed to form. 
After the bloom fades, cut off all, or 
as nearly all, as you can force yourself 
to relinquish, of the seed pods which 
will have started to form from the 
lower blooms. As the new growth 
comes from the roots, cut the whole 
flower stem even with the new growth. 
Cultivate now that you can work 
among them without breaking the 
brittle stems. If planted several feet 


A bed of Wrexhams; second year’s bloom; bordered with Rosy Morn Petunias 








apart, cultivation is always saat 
during the growing seacon a 
phiniums love loose, mellow soil 
if planted far apart, there is | 
chance of losing the plant after bloom 
ing. A show-bed of massed plants i 
a beautiful sight in June, Drettion 
than one could ever be if the laws 
are spaced, as I have found the 
should be, to carry the greatest in. 
ber on from year to year. A feeding 
of bone meal is now beneficial ang will 
help to produce good blooms again in 
late July. Some plants bloom three 
times in a season, but if the bloom 
heads are heavy, it is likely to gy. 
haust the plant. Some authorities 
warn against letting the plant bloom 
more than once during the season, 
Liquid fertilizer is very good and 
can be given regularly with splendid 
results all during the growing seagon 
It can be made by using one-half 
bucket of fertilizer from the chicken 
house, if available; fill up with boiling 
water to destroy the germs, add a cup 
of lime, one of wood ashes and a few 
drops of ammonia. Let set, stirring 
occasionally for a day or more, and 
dilute with a full bucket of water. 
Delphiniums, hardy Phlox and aj] 




















































Specimen Delphinium. Wrexham’s Holly- 
hock strain. 150 florets on the center stalk 
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ants will repay one for 
with ee _— 
ooms. Nitrate-of-soda 
(one a Le ~ 
water) is_ benefici 

i puds are forming, or at in- 
— ering the growing season if 
liquid manure cannot be had. 

Delphiniums are easily raised from 
seed and blooms can be had all during 
the growing season by bringing on 
the younger plants. In preparing a 
flat of loose dirt, it can be lightened 
by the addition of sand or peat; it 
should be pulverized well. Heavy soil 
will not germinate the seeds. Dampen 
the earth well, plant in rows thinly, 
and cover lightly with sand, or sifted 
earth. Cover flat, not too tightly, 
with a pane of glass, keep moist but 
not wet and in a well aired room. 
January is the ideal time for plant- 
ing; any south window will answer, 
but a bedroom window is preferable 
as there is likely to be air, but not a 
direct draught, and a fairly even tem- 
perature, not too warm. The seeds 
germinate in about fourteen days. 
They usually grow off well and make 
sturdy little plants if not sown too 
thickly. Transplant when the second 
pair of true leaves appear, to deeper 
flats. Protect from sun for a few 
days and spray lightly and often with 
a bulb plant sprinkler, or water oc- 
casionally on a bright day from the 
bottom. Never let them dry out; still 
do not keep them soggy wet, since 
young plants of any kind “damp off” 
easily. The damping off seldom oc- 
curs after transplanting. Never use 
dirt from old pots or seed boxes where 
other plants have grown or perhaps 
died. With new flats and clean pure 
dirt there is little danger of losing 
the baby plants. There is an effectual 
spray against damping off sold by the 
dealers. 

The January sown seed will produce 
blooming plants for the July garden. 
Not all will bloom at the same time. 
These blooms will fill in the gap be- 
tween the first and second blooms of 
the plants which have wintered over 
in the garden and produced the June 
display. The young plants, if well 
grown, bloom again in August. Seed 
sown in February should bloom in 
August as well. A sprinkling of blue 
for the garden can be expected all 
through September and on until frost. 

A few words about pests: 

The red aphis or spider, as they 
are often called, is the most persistent. 
Nothing seems to prove a preventive, 
for you cannot treat the insect until it 
is there; and once there, it increases 
with unbelievable rapidity and the in- 
fested leaf curls up and protects it. 
When you find aphis on the buds, look 
closer; there will be infested leaves 
harboring hundreds of them. The 
older leaves at the bottom of the plant 
will be covered on the under side 
without showing it on the surface. 
It is the tender leaf that curls up at 
their presence. Watch, watch, watch! 
If gotten in time, they can be con- 


jime-loving pl 
this attention, 
and fine large b! 
used sparingly 
two gallons of 
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trolled with the nicotine preparations. 
Some gardeners use a strong soapsuds 
with the least bit of kerosene therein. 
Any remedy must be repeated at short 
intervals during May and June, per- 
haps later. The leaf should be turned 
and every louse hit, or there will be a 
hundred new ones for every one 
missed. The ground under the plant 
should also be sprayed. Don’t let one 
pest escape alive. A bulb hand-spray 
filled with the liquid is the most ef- 
fectual. If a spray manipulated by 
both hands is used, the tops of the 
leaves only will be hit and little good 
will be done. One hand is needed to 
turn the leaf over. An active thumb 
sometimes succeeds in mashing many 
of the insects while the spray is in 
operation. The tender leaves and 
buds, however, will not stand that kind 
of massage. It is as well to remove 
the badly-infested leaves and burn 
them. 

Leaf-eating worms sometimes at- 
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tack the plants. Arsenate of Lead 
gives these pests indigestion. 

One does not set a bed of Roses and 
expect to carry them through without 
constant care and continuous spraying 
for green aphis; but sprays, culti- 
vates, fertilizes; then does it all over 
again, and the beautiful perfect buds 
repay him for all the trouble. 

Just so with the Delphinium. It 
has few pests and in some localities 
the red aphis has never troubled the 


gardener; but despite it—few blooms 


in any garden equal the Delphinium 
when at its best, whether viewed 
from a distance or along the garden 
path. The wonderful blending of color 
in the same floret; the doubles, where 
distinct color prevails in each row of 
petals; the self-colored flowers of 
various intensities; the diversity in 
shape and color of the bees! One’s 
interest never lags and variety never 
fails to lure one on to further dis- 
coveries and greater surprises. 





How to Grow Cinerarias 
BY THOMAS SHEWARD, (B. C.) 


HERE are three different vari- 

eties of Cinerarias grown by 

florists for pot plants. These are 
the large flowering Cineraria, the 
Star, or Stellata, and a hybrid be- 
tween these. Cinerarias flower from 
February to May in a cool greenhouse, 
and can also be used for spring- 
bedding plants in the South and on 
the Pacific slope by sowing in Sep- 
tember and wintering through in a 
coldframe. 

For house decoration, seed should be 
sown from April to August in boxes 
or pans, the seedlings being trans- 
planted into boxes or small pots as 


soon as they can be handled. The 
most suitable soil is one part well- 
decayed cow manure to two parts 
loam. 

During the Summer the plants are 
grown in a coldframe, and are taken 
indoors in late Fall. When flowering 
they require plenty of manure water, 
or some form of commercial fertilizer. 

Old plants are discarded when the 
flowers are over, but good sorts are 
sometimes propagated by cuttings 
which start after the old plant is cut 
back. This is the old method of prop- 
agation but such fine sorts can now be 
grown from seed, it is seldom used. 
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“Wherefore by their fruits ye shall know them.”—JESUS 


“He who sows the ground with care and diligence acquires 
a greater stock of religious merit than he could gain 
by the repetition of ten thousand prayers.”—ZOROASTER 


“IT would not enter on my list of friends, 
Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
* * * * * * the man 


Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm.” —COwPER 





Animal Pets Considered from 
“The Balanced Viewpoint” 


A WEST VIRGINIA reader writes as follows :— 


“Your balanced attitude toward Dogs, Cats, and all 
other animals unfortunate enough to be excluded from 
classification with the splendiferous homo sapiens, appeals 
to me strongly. This sane and reasonable consideration 
for creatures of many types strikes me as being a much 
finer brand of kindliness than the spasms of sentiment 
which some people direct entirely upon a single pet. 


“It is a rather common thing for some persons to boast 
that they are humane, and, as witness of this fact, they 
remind you that they have a Cat upon which they lavish 
daily several cubic feet of devotion and charming tootsy 
wootsy talk. Their attitude toward all other Cats, is, 
however, as likely as not to be one of mute sufferance, 
if not of active intolerance. Or, perhaps it is the other 
way round. The pride and hope of the household is a 
nice little pooch. The family of humans over which he 
presides seem to have fallen into the bland illusion that 
he is the only Dog that God ever made. Often, to people 
of this type, all other beasts appear to be the most casual 
organisms, with no conceivable characteristics which could 
make them interesting, even if you knew them. This is 
not a far-fetched: criticism at all. I have seen so many 
individuals who content themselves with this niggardly 
and constricted sort of kindliness. 


“Much of this chatter about pedigree, too, strikes me as 
being rather inane. Perhaps I am not sufficiently dis- 
criminating, but if ever I have a Dog again, I shall not 
be at all concerned to find out whether his great grandpapa 
took a blue at a dog show—or had his portrait painted 
by Landseer. If the Doggy I am considering has kind 
eyes and a pert manner of manipulating his ears, he'll be 
the Dog for me, though his mother may have cradled 
him in an ash can. 


“My sister subscribes to your magazine, and whenever 
she comes to any of your views on Beasts and Birds, she 
reads them aloud to me, for she knows how much satis- 
faction they give me. It is pleasant to know that not all 
human beings accept the orthodox but smug conception 
of God as toadying to an exclusive little clique of men 
and women, while disdaining all other creatures of His 
hand, as negligible side-issues. It is especially pleasant to 
know that there are these who can refute this conception 
without falling into the way of ranting. 

“It seems to me that, in handing out your conclusions, 
you must be fortunate enough to have a very sympathetic 


audience, for those who love and foster flowe 
generally, at the outset, of a type who would find beaut 
or persuasion in an envious and self-centered creed,” 


M. P. GALLAGHER 
a MENT :— 
es, flower-lovers are, for the most pa 

and liberal-minded toward the other ma eran 
An occasional one may be found who apparently fee 
agines flowers the acme of the work of creation and 
other things only incidental or secondary, Flower. 
growing is certainly a fine avocation, but not the only 
avocation which gives a balanced education and rs 
cidentally teaches the true religion. ¥ 

And I would call attention to what Brother 
Gallagher has said above about unbalanced huma 
lavishing affection on Dogs. It is what I call “gush. 
ing sentimentalism,” and as such is a waste of time 
I was going to say a waste of affection, but gushing 
sentimentalism is not affection in the true sense, 

Dog-haters and Cat-haters write me from time 
to time criticising my liberal attitude. I would point 
out that this liberal attitude does not stop at Dogs oy 
Cats but is extended to the Animal Kingdom gen. 
erally. Too many people fail to understand that man 
is only a highly-developed animal. Indeed, the lowest 
type of man is questionably superior to the highest 
type of animal; but I think no person with a fair 
religious insight will accept any teaching which puts 
man superior to animals except as he makes him- 
self so. 

And the thought that a mongrel Dog may do as 
well as a pedigreed Dog is, as I see it, quite correct. 
The right person can make much of just a mere Dog, 
by proper handling. The wrong person can make 
something worse than useless out of a pedigreed Dog, 
Dogs are what their masters make them, and it might 
be suggested here that there is an obligation on the 
part of man toward animals which is not well under- 
stood. If man has that boasted superiority, let him 
show it by teaching and developing his animal 
brothers, and not by despising them and treating 
them without consideration. 

Love and affection bestowed with common sense 
and judgment are never wasted. 





“Cultivation the Greatest of These” 


RS. NULL in her article in this issue sets forth 
the advantages of thorough cultivation as 
against little or no cultivation and while I am 

not disposed to detract from the lesson which she 
teaches nor to question the general trend of her 
deductions, I would point out that other things be- 
sides cultivation doubtless had much influence on the 
difference in results which she relates. A difference 
in soil moisture might be largely accountable or a 
difference in the natural tilth of the soil in the dif- 
ferent spots in question, but the value of cultivation 
is very great, and it is well known that continuous 
cultivation during a dry period will do much to con- 
serve soil moisture and secure continued growth. 
Cultivation not only conserves soil moisture but it 
sets up chemical and perhaps electrical action in the 
soil which is necessary to best results and best 
growth; and it may therefore be admitted that culti- 
vation is easily the greatest factor in producing good 
crops. 

Too many gardeners start the season with plenty 
of enthusiasm but their supply is exhausted before 
hot weather comes or perhaps by the time hot weather 
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. way. Just then is when cultivation is 
* “| ell il it will not do to relax efforts be- 
po weather is warm or weeds no longer grow. 

caN'some have the idea that cultivation is mostly to 
kill weeds. If we wait until the weeds grow and try 
to kill them by cultivation, we have a big job on our 
Cultivation may be to prevent weeds from 


hands. : : 
‘ing for one thing, but as above explained, it 
ey ond more than that. We should cultivate con- 


tinually during the period of growth and not wait 
for weeds to show. 
Cultivate! CULTIVATE!! CULTIVATE!!! , 
You will make no mistake in cultivation, and if 
you have a wheel hoe, (as you should have,) it is a 
most excellent form of physical exercise. 
MADISON COOPER 





The Frogs Make Real Music 


“Master Bullfrog, big and strong, 
Taught ’em how to sing a song ;— 
Taught ’em how to say ‘ca-chug!’ ” 


HIS little Frog sketch is inspired by a Query and 
Answer from the Rural New-Yorker, which, as a 
prelude to my little preachment, I will here copy: 
NOISY FROGS 
To THE EDITOR:— 
There is a small pond near my home that is filled with 
Frogs. We are annoyed by them croaking at night. Can 
you recommend a good way to get rid of them? exe 


Answer :— 

We well know what a din a few of these large 
Frogs can make, but rather like to hear it. The prob- 
ability is that there are not nearly so many as the 
sound would indicate. The cannibalistic habits of the 
larger Frogs prevent the overpopulation of ponds that 
would otherwise occur. The question about what to 
do about such a Frog pond is passed on to readers. 


Yes, Frogs are surely noisy at times, and I am 
sure that some of my readers will think that I have 
a bad ear for music when I say that Frog noises have 
never bothered me in the least. My neighbor has a 
pond within 150 feet of my bedroom window and 
there are certain nights when the Frogs in that pond 
make what might be called considerable of a din, 
and Mrs. Editor has complained at times that they 
keep her awake. But I tell her that it is not the 
Frogs that keep her awake ;—it is some other cause. 
And with me, even when I do not sleep well at night, 
which does occasionally happen, the Frog noises are 
music and not din. 

Therefore, I commend the suggestion made by 
the Editor of the Rural New-Yorker that he “rather 
likes to hear the Frogs.” 

And, friends, I will not pass this subject without 
the usual suggestion, that we should adopt the “Bal- 
anced Viewpoint” toward the Frogs as toward other 
nature subjects. 

Tolerance is perhaps the right word to use, al- 
though I prefer “Balanced Viewpoint,” but I do not 
want any of my readers to get the unwarranted im- 
pression that I do not at times strenuously resent cer- 
tain things in Nature; and I will admit to being a 
good fighter on occasion. But as I am on the shady 
side of life, my resentment and fighting is largely 
in the past, and I hope and believe that my “Balanced 
Viewpoint” is improving as the years pass. 


MADISON COOPER 
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Be Reasonable, Friends! 


‘THE Queries and Answers Department of this mag- 

azine has proved of very great practical value to 
many different people; and for the most part, the 
questions which come to hand are reasonable, prac- 
tical, and lucid, and are asked in the right spirit and 
in good faith. Occasionally questions come which 
are none of the above, except perhaps that they 
might qualify as asked in good faith. Even good 
faith is lacking in some questions, the questioner 
asking questions for the purpose of tricking or fool- 
ing some one; or perhaps attempting to demonstrate 
how difficult it is to answer questions. 


But what I chiefly wanted to say is that some cor- 
respondents ask such comprehensive questions that 
they are not reasonable. One letter that I remember 
during the past Winter, from a subscriber out West 
somewhere, asks questions on a single page which 
would require numerous volumes to answer success- 
fully, and none of the questions asked in this par- 
ticular letter were in sufficient detail that they could 
be answered with satisfaction either to the inquirer 
or to the Editor. New-beginners seem to think that 
they can ask a few questions, which when answered 
will enable them to know all about the subject of 
gardening, as well as many other things. New-be- 
ginners may be excused for their ignorance, but I 
would suggest to all such that they should not try 
to know everything during the first year. They will 
naturally learn as they go further into the subject. 

Ask questions which are specific and which are 
applied to some particular and definite subject and 
not to the general subject of outdoor gardening in 
particular. Questions in detail are almost sure to 
get a satisfactory answer. Anyone who does not get 
a satisfactory answer, may repeat questions a second 
time in greater detail and I will give them personal 
attention if they are not answered promptly by 
readers who have had experience. 


“Be reasonable, friends!” Which means that you 
should be specific and not general. 


MADISON COOPER 





November Wears a Blue Veil 


November wears a fragile, 
Mist-blue veil; 

November’s moon is high and 
Thin and pale. 


November paths are brown with 
Leaves like scars; 

But her skies are sweet with 
Wind-wild stars. 


And they trace a bright path 
Here below, 

Where the little spring flowers 
Used to grow. 


As we love our life’s sweet 
Autumn years, 

Memory gilded days of 
Joy and tears. 


So we'll love November 
Gold and gray, 
’Til she folds her blue veil, 
And steals away. 
—ELIZABETH K. MCGOWEN 
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The Weather and Pests 


(,00D thing I used that word pests, because that 

covers both insects and disease, although perhaps 
generally applied to the former. But what I wanted 
to say is with reference to the unusual weather con- 
ditions prevailing during the season of 1928 and the 
effect of same on plants, with special reference to the 
absence of blight. 

Here in Northern New York on September 10th, 
potato vines are still green and growing and it looks 
as though we would have the best crop of potatoes in 
many years. I have already mentioned the fact that 
Hardy Phlox, which blight badly almost every year, 
are unusually free from blight and have bloomed 
vigorously well into the month of September. 
Whether there is any connection between green potato 
vines and green and growing Phlox plants, and the 
absence of blight on both, I am not scientist enough 
to know, but I pass along the observation for those 
who are able to make a better study of it. 

Once I suggested that Dahlia stunt was due to, 
or rather perhaps spread by, a small insect or fly, 
and that the same fly or similar one was the cause of 
the potato blight. Now I wonder if I dare suggest 
that Phlox blight may be in the same class. 

Chiefly, however, it may be pointed out that while 
it is thought by many that blight is more prevalent 
during a wet or humid season than during a dry one, 
this cannot possibly be the case this year, as here in 
Northern New York the humidity has been high three 
days out of four, as a rough estimate. Is it not, 
perhaps, a fact that the blight diseases may be spread 
by insects which propagate and thrive during dry 
weather, but which do not survive during damp or 
humid weather? 

As before stated, I am only passing along the 
observation and offering the suggestion without at- 
tempting to do more than briefly theorize. Can any 
of my entomological or bacteriological friends handle 
the subject further? 

MADISON COOPER 





The “Curse of Eve”—and Adam 


ie THIS day of “liberty” for women and children, one 
who is so fogy as to raise a voice for temperance— 
monogamy—the home, is out of order and subject to many 
verbal drubbings. When I wrote the “Little Story” that 
was published in the December, 1926, FLOWER GROWER, 
I had no thought of stirring up a hornets’ nest. It hap- 
pened that I was thinking of the central character and 
wrote on the spur of the thought. My closing comment 
was made without heat or premeditation. 

It is evident that a lot of readers think me an advocate 
of the so-called double standard. Well, I’m not, and I 
never was. I have never believed in promiscuity for either 
men or women. Hence I do not believe in the modern 
“freedom” for women, which is no less than a successful 
effort to force public recognition of the right to practice 
promiscuity. That all do not take advantage of public 
sanction, or, at least, indifference, does not affect the 
principle. “Aunque se viste la mona de seda, mona se 
queda.” (Though one may see a monkey in silk, it remains 
a monkey.) 

No one is more aware that we are born prurient, thanks 
to the activities of our progenitors for uncounted cen- 
turies, but to my mind that is no adequate excuse for mak- 
ing a virtue of promiscuity or of giving anyone the recog- 
nized right to participate therein. Two wrongs do not make 
a right. It is no excuse for the flood of filth that fills the 


pages of literature and the thoughts and mouths of hu. 
manity. It does not justify the cult of Phallicism and 

that old degenerate, Freud. Because a thing is, does “ 
make it right nor desirable. not 

It is worse than folly to argue that the abortive ex. 
ercise of the reproductive instinct has any virtue within 
itself, or to feel that males have monopolized a desi 
privilege. There is nothing about it to defend—excent 
that it pleases us to be guilty. 

Under a social order that recognizes only the legitimate 
exercise of the reproductive faculty as a home builder it 
has given rise to some of the most transcendently beautify] 
thoughts, acts and expressions humanity is capable of 
but men do not make good soldiers in defense of just 
anybody’s woman. Witness the easy conquest of Babylon 
and other ancient centers of civilization. History tells 
us in no mincing words that they were engaged in their 
favorite sport when the crash came. It also tells us that 
the defense was notoriously feeble and lacking in gp. 
thusiasm. Every man knows the reason; every woman 
ought to know it. These things are deeply grounded in 
our natures, alongside our secret or open love of profligaey, 

Many of us are on diet because of early gluttony, yet 
few would think of setting up a defense of gluttony, ang 
few would organize a crusade for the right to engage in it 
There is no “school” of writers in its defense. None ip 
defense of drinking. None in defense of the petty thieving 
that adds so much to hotel rates. Yet there is an aston. 
ishing number of “respectable” persons who “just cannot 
control themselves” in these matters. 


I do not like to see any woman go on record in defense, 
however slight or indirect, of the worlds rottenest afflic. 
tion. That is amply taken care of by the horde of perverts 
and incontinents who have within recent years been suc- 
cessful in educating the reading public to tolerate their 
copious outpourings of sewage. 

W. A. BRIDWELL 





The House Cellar Is Necessary 


ie IS reported that architects and heating engineers 

have cooperated in the designing of cellarless 
homes, and that. they figure that a saving in cost can 
be made of from $1000.00 to $2000.00 on the average 
dwelling. 


Now, with all due respect to the architects and 
heating engineers involved, it may be pointed out 
that they must be talking about city conditions and 
not country conditions, or even conditions in the 
average small town. The house cellar in the country 
has admitted utility in the storing of fruits and vege- 
tables for winter use; and in many cases it is a most 
necessary part of the home in that the heating plant 
is located there. Modern homes have heating plants 
located on the ground floor in some cases, and this 
may be desirable; but this Editor, for one, decidedly 
likes to keep the dirt and ashes from a coal fire 
isolated, and not spread all over the house. I do not 
object to ashes and dirt from an open fireplace wood 
fire, but I do decidedly object to ashes and dirt from 
the use of coal. My friends may think this is a 
rather fine distinction, but I speak from a lifetime of 
experience. 

But there is another phase of this subject where 
the architects are way off. A house in the North 
must necessarily go two or three feet in the ground 
for suitable foundation. The expense of building the 
cellar under such conditions is a very small additional 
sum; only a few feet of extra cellar wall being needed. 

And space in a cellar with a concrete floor is al 
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ful, and has about as many purposes, as 
the ground. _ : 
From a health standpoint, the cellarless home is 
most objectionable. Dampness from the earth in 
many locations would find its way up through the 
house at certain seasons of the year, in a house where 
there was no cellar; and besides, unless extraordinary 
recautions were taken, the floor timbers of the cel- 
larless house would deteriorate in a short time. 


most as use 
space above 


My advice to the architects and engineers who are 
trying to simplify house construction, is that they 
tackle the problem in some other phase. Eliminating 
the cellar might simplify house construction, but in- 
cidentally, it makes a most undesirable home unless 
the house is built on stilts, as done in the tropics; to 


oid fevers, insects, etc. 
i MADISON COOPER 





The Beginning of Time 


READER objects to my using the expression 
A “the beginning of time”; stating that there is 

no such thing as the beginning of time; that 
time goes on and on to all eternity and reaches back- 
ward to all eternity. 

Well now, suppose we just think about that for 
a minute. Can my friend prove his ground? He 
surely cannot! When he says that time had no be- 
ginning, he simply dogmatizes the same as I dog- 
matize when I use the term “the beginning of time.” 
As a thinking man my friend may say that time had 
no beginning and as a thinking man I can say that it 
did have a beginning, and there is no argument pro 
or con. These things reach out into infinity, and as 
I understand the word infinity, it means a field where 
the human mind cannot reach. But it is quite un- 
important whether time had a beginning or not; we 
know that time is and time will be. 

The reason I am speaking of this matter here is 
that the use of the term in connection with my unique 
definition of what constitutes the subconscious mind, 
involved the statement that subconscious mind was 
“the accumulated experiences of the species from the 
beginning of time.” Now if some friend can offer 
a better suggestion in place of the words “the be- 
ginning of time,” I will be grateful. What I want 
to express is that the subconscious mind of man (or 
animals) is really what has been acquired by experi- 
ences in the past ;—whenever and wherever they may 
have been acquired. 

This subject is worthy of thought even though it 
will not buy automobiles nor pay for admissions to 
the moving picture shows. If we can think about the 
influences which control human life on earth, we are 
getting somewhere toward an insight into the future. 


MADISON COOPER 





Thanksgiving 


With casement window opened wide 
I greeted fair Thanksgiving Morn, 
And loved the way dear Autumn smiled 
In ermine scarf so lightly worn. 


The happy birds pecked at the crumbs 
Served on the sill for morning cheer, 
Let’s all be thankful not to fail 
To feel Thanksgiving all the year. 


ELLES JARRET 


Flower CJXQOW eM, Calcium, NY. 


The Old Songs 


I WISH to thank various readers for their generous and 

helpful letters, and to assure them that I should like 
nothing better than replying to each in kind, but it has 
become beyond my ability unless I employ a stenographer 
and turn my sleepy old farmhouse into an office and fill 
it with unseemly bustle. Thank you all, many times over. 

This old song was not asked for, but was volunteered 
by a reader. Many will recall it, and with a variety of 
emotions: 


THOU HAST LEARNED TO LOVE ANOTHER 


Thou hast learned to love another, 
Thou hast broken every vow; 
We have parted from each other 
And my heart is lonely now. 

I have watched the timid luster 
Of her downcast, happy eye, 

I have seen thee gaze upon her, 
Forgetting I was nigh. 

Oh, was it well to sever 

This heart from thine forever? 
Can I forget thee? Never! 
Farewell, farewell forever! 


We have met and we have parted, 
But I uttered scarce a word; 

Like a guilty one I started 

When thy well-known voice I heard. 
Oh, thy looks were cold and altered 
And thy words were stern and high; 
How my traitor courage faltered 
When I dared to meet thine eye! 
Oh, woman’s love will grieve her, 
And woman’s pride will leave her; 
Life’s fled when love deceives her! 
Farewell, farewell forever! 


W. A. BRIDWELL 


The Gullibility of the Public 


T HE gullibility of the average person is past un- 
derstanding ! 

The above burst of eloquence is because of the 
fact that two pretty girls with a delicious New 
York (Noo Yawk) accent recently invaded THE 
FLOWER GROWER office and in the absence of the 
Editor canvassed every person available, and actually 
took a subscription or two. - These girls represented 
themselves as art students of Columbia University, 
striving for a certain number of credits,—these same 
credits a most intangible factor and not clearly ex- 
plained. 


But the most disagreeable factor was that these 
girls were representing a concern that the Editor 
positively knows to be about the crookedest sub- 
scription agency in the metropolis; at least, they are 
the seen that I have had any business dealings 
with. 


Now, friends, the moral of this little blast is that 
people who give subscriptions through sympathy may 
get little or nothing for their trouble. And that is 
not all; when they give subscriptions through sym- 
pathy, their sympathy is sadly misplaced. 

It has been proven over and over again that young 
men and. women who represent themselves as stu- 
dents are nothing of the kind but simply plain out 
and out subscription canvassers, and they use that 
deliberate lie as a plea among the generous-minded. 


The moral is to do business with people you know; 
and not to place subscriptions through unknown 
agents under the supposition that you are helping 
someone toward an education. 





MADISON COOPER 
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The Glad Philosopher’s Musings 
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N THE olden time, when little effort was made to dis- 

criminate between Insects, Birds and Animals that were 
useful to mankind and those that were destructive or 
detrimental to the general economy, all sorts of ground- 
less accusations were brought against some of our most 
valuable friends in the lower animal kingdom, and so we 
were taught when children that Toads would give us warts 
when handled, that Dragon Flies might sew up our ears, 
and that Bats would bite us and get in our hair, and 
worse than all, would bring bed-bugs into the house, and so 
the Bat was especially singled out as an undesirable citizen 
that should be “batted” on every occasion. All these accu- 
sations against the Bat were base fabrications, and it is 
due the innocent, though homely and misshapen creature, 
that apologies be made in behalf of those ignorant persons 
who started the unjust rumors and libelous slanders. 


Not only is the Bat entirely innocent of all harm, but 
it is, as a matter of fact, quite beneficial to man. Only 
some South American species called Vampire Bats are 
claimed to be dangerous. It has been observed that the 
Bat is one of our most cleanly animals. Using its wing 
as a washcloth, it washes itself regularly, much after the 
manner of the Cat, and pays the strictest attention to 
secure absolute cleanliness, thus setting a good example 
for some humans who hold the Bat in scorn. 

Being a mammal, the Bat suckles its young, like the 
Mouse, the Whale and the Elephant. Its progeny are born 
in pairs, usually in July. Like the Bear and the Wood- 
chuck, the Bat hibernates in Winter, coming out in the 
Spring to start in early with the good work of destroying 
Mosquitoes and other small Insects. 

Those who have caught and tamed Bats claim they 
make cunning and interesting pets. They soon learn to 
know the one who feeds them, and they furnish a constant 
source of entertainment. 

Although small, the Bat flies rapidly, the only Birds 
that can compete in speed being the Swifts and the 
_ Swallows, which depend, like the Bat, upon catching In- 
sects for food while on the wing. 

Whoever originated the expression, “as blind as a Bat,” 
could not have been very observing, either of its anatomy 
or of its flight. The deep set little eyes must be very keen, 
indeed, to enable them to avoid crashing into obstacles 
in their rapid darting. I am sure that anyone who has 
ever tried to “swipe” one as he dashed around in the late 
twilight will certify to the fact that the Bat must have 
unusually good eyesight, for the elusive little Bat is about 
as hard to hit, if not harder, than a baseball delivered by 
“Dazzy” Vance or Pete Alexander. 


THE GLAD PHILOSOPHER 





Garden Club Program 


Just had a letter from the President of a Garden 
Club in the Middle West stating that he is almost 
always able to get a complete program on different 
subjects, from every issue of THE FLOWER GROWER. 
That surely is sufficient evidence of the comprehen- 
sive nature of this magazine, and incidentally a hint 
to those who are looking for suggestions for Garden 
Club programs. Just take any issue of THE FLOWER 
GROWER and see what you find. It is only a question 
of picking out the subjects most adapted to the par- 
ticular meeting and time of year. This magazine has 
many uses. Save your copies and get the index at 
the end of the year. — (EDITOR) 


Little Stories from Life | 


neve 


I WAS prospecting, botanically, when I came Upon an olg 


farmhouse that showed all the outward symptoms 

want: Bare yard, frowsy chickens, mangy pup, sonal 
curious children, two middle-aged women, and flies } 
the uncounted millions. On the rotting porch sat the 
old grandmother,—helpless, unable to walk a step. Th 
middle-aged women received me with the assumed sal 
chalance that knows the futility of trying to hide What 
cannot be hidden. The old grandmother smiled and helg 
out her hand. We had long had a knowledge of each 
other’s names and no more. 

Preliminaries over with, the women began a tale of 
woe. The man was sick and out of work. They had po 
crop. Times were hard. This low-down pup had done 
them dirt and that triflin’ huzzy had “underminded” them, 
The old grandmother raised her thin, blue-veined hand, 
“You-all go on and clean up the dinner things. He don’t 
want to hear about such things!” 

She drifted into talk of the early days, told me laugh. 
able incidents; Indian fights, horse races, house raisings 
pioneer dishes, stealing out the window to attend a dance. 
She displayed an amazing curiosity about flowers ang 
asked me the names of this and that—and remembered 
them! I asked her how it came that they had moved tp 
that place, and she replied that she wanted to be cloge 
to the graveyard so they wouldn’t have so far to haul her, 
And she laughed about it till the tears ran down her face. 

I had intended to stay but a moment, but when I looked 
up the sun was low. She jokingly bid me “Good After. 
noon” and made me promise to bring her a bouquet of 
Texas Plume, or Standing Cypress, which she was fond of, 
but couldn’t get any of the family to get for her. Said 
they “‘didn’t have time to fool with such truck.” 


W. A. BRIDWELL 





Education the Remedy 


‘THE human race may be said to be in the adolescent 

period ;—we have passed the illnesses of childhood, 
but we are still “climbing fool’s hill.”” Our present 
hesitation and confusion of mind must give way toa 3 
more mature outlook on life and better race progress 
and less wasted energy. 

We already have abundant power, plenty of pep, 
plenty of enthusiasm, enterprise, and even foolhardi- 
ness; but we lack balance and a real goal in life. 


Education will take care of all this if properly 
applied. Education is not what our colleges are fur 
nishing! Indeed, the education that young people ge 
in schools and colleges is to a great extent a positive 
detriment to them, and our present methods of 
teaching the young will doubtless be superseded by & 
more sane and comprehensive plan: Not mor 
branches of study, but studies which will teach the 
true living and purpose of human life on earth. 


MADISON COOPER 





Trees in Fog 


Trees in fog are frail, pale things; 
The trees seem, where the white fog clings, 
Not trees, but only dreams of trees. 
No eye, but the soul only sees. 
MARY CAROLYN DAVIES 
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Nature Studies and Notes 








Nature from an Automobile 
BY ROBERT SPARKS WALKER, (Tenn.) 


erson when traveling in an 
Pc csabile, really enjoys anything 
more of Nature than the thrill of be- 
ing hurled through the crispy air, the 
purring of the engine, the occasional 
sight of a Turtle Dove walking 
leisurely along the road, or the verdure 
of distant hills, and the undulating 
picture of a far-off horizon. 


ch objects are large enough to 
ie teelty identified and enjoyed, 
put on a trip from Chattanooga to a 
small town in Georgia on May first, 
I made an effort to find out if it is 
possible for a person to identify the 
blooming flowers that grow by the 
wayside. It is tragically true that 
wild-flower lovers have let their en- 
thusiasm run away with their good 
judgment so that the Wild Flowers 
that properly belong to the public have 
been almost exterminated in some 
parts of the country. For miles as I 
traveled, not a single Wild Flower was 
observed. 

The first of May should find many 
Wild Flowers in bloom. We had 
traveled about twelve miles when a 
few Lyre-leaf Sage plants were ob- 
served in bloom, and Yellow Wood 
Sorrel looked as if it were scared to 
death! Nowhere inside of the first 
fifteen miles did I observe Wild Flow- 
ers of any consequence, except a few 
beds of Golden Ragwort that grew be- 
yond the marsh that protected them. 

Twenty-five miles from our starting 
point the blazing red cheeks of Fire 
Pinks shone into my eyes, and some- 
times the violet-crowned Princess 
Tree lifted a tower of princely bell- 
shaped blossoms. It took thirty miles 


| HAVE often wondered if the aver- 


to bring us to the Wild Flowers grow- 
ing in quantities, but this was on the 
east side of a steep ridge where it 
was hard to stop an automobile. Wild 
Honeysuckles were blooming, Pussy- 
toes were scattering their matured 
seeds, and a few common Violets 
brightened the spot. It is often just 
a flash of some bright flower when a 
car is moving fast, but I came near 
leaping out of the car when I sighted 
a sessile Trillium. Sometimes the 
thick glossy leaves of Wild Ginger 
greeted me. 


Sometimes reddish spots were ob- 
served out in the meadows where 
patches of Sheep Sorrel had congre- 
gated and had gone to seed. Dew- 
berry and Blackberry blossoms prom- 
ised a good crop of wild fruit. The 
yellow blooms of Cinquefoil were easy 
to identify. Late in the afternoon 
Evening Primroses shone out. A 
Rabbit was sometimes seen among the 
Primroses. Rabbits and Primroses 
appear about the same hour. 

Flowers were shockingly few the 
first fifty miles. When we took to a 
new road, we met long rows of Fire 
Pink, Pink Phlox, Bluets, Wild Honey- 
suckles, Western Daisies, Birdfoot 
Violets, Trilliums, Wild Vetch, Dog- 
woods, and other common flowers. 
Sometimes we got a glimpse of Solo- 
mon’s Seal and its cousin, Twisted 
Stalk. White blossoms of Rue, 
Anemone, and Windflowers were 


sighted on creek banks, also a Swamp 
Saxifrage here and there. 
throated Humming Birds 
about the red Buckeyes. 


As we sped on, I discovered that 
one can really study Nature from an 


Ruby- 
hummed 








Within a few minutes, an automobile will carry one into the very heart of Nature 
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automobile, which at its best, how- 
ever, is but a poor substitute for go- 
ing on foot. 

Where one is acquainted with the 
Birds, they will give him an oppor- 
tunity to identify them from an auto- 
mobile, and it is thrilling to have a 
Bird sometimes to fly alongside the 
moving car as if it is deliberately 
racing with it. 

Until the public is educated to pre- 
serving Wild Flowers, the automobile 
will prove an aid in their destruction. 





The Ingenuity of a Yellow Jacket 


YELLOW JACKET knows some- 

thing besides how and when to 
sting a supposed foe. A resident of 
Missionary Ridge, Tennessee, had a 
colony of them that founded a home 
in the foundation of his residence, and 
they made their ingress and egress 
through an opening where the brick 
foundation of the front porch joined 
the main building. The yellow-com- 
plectioned fellows kept so many sen- 
tinels out that members of the family 
trembled from fear every time they 
had to travel along the cement walk 
that skirted their colony. 

A garden hose nearby was employed 
daily to shower the water over them 
which beat upon the wall and drove 
the tenants indoors temporarily. The 
showers came so regularly each day 
that the Yellow Jackets got their 
heads together and decided to outwit 
the persistent rainstorms, so the 
workers were dispatched to the de- 
caying timbers in the neighborhood, 
where they scraped up the loose wood 
pulp in their strong jaws, carried it 
back home, chewed it up and mixed 
it with saliva, thus working it into a 
good grade of paper. Out of it a sub- 
stantial shelter was built half as large 
as a man’s hat. 

Inside of three weeks the job was 
finished, and now when it rains or the 
owner of the house turns on the water, 
the shed runs the water off on the 
ground, and not a drop of it can gain 
entrance to their nest. In the lower 
middle of the shelter, the entrance is 











The safety and emergency shed built by 
a colony of Yellow Jackets to keep the 
water from running into their nest 
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so constructed that sentinels may keep 
on duty, even with their heads ex- 
posed and keep dry, so wisely have 
their plans been made. Who dares 
declare that even a Yellow Jacket does 
not reason? 


ROBERT SPARKS WALKER 





A Spider is Deceived 


T SEVEN o’clock in the evening, 
after working a piece of chewing 
gum into the shape of a Caterpillar, 
I tossed it into the silken snare of an 
arboreal Epeira Spider. 

Unless a. Spider is desperately 
hungry she must sense the kicking 
about of an insect when it lodges in 
her snare, else she accepts it as an 
inedible object of some sort. But as 
quickly as it hit the web, she was in- 
stantly on the spot, and in a rather 
excited manner rolled the supposed- 
insect in sheets of silk, and then bit 
it at least a dozen times. Tips of her 
feet at first adhered doggishly to the 
gum until she had the wad covered 
with enough web to keep her feet 
from coming in contact with it. 

Every time she sank her jaws into 
the: sticky gum, she had to pull hard 
to remove them, and when she re- 
turned to her throne in the center of 
the silken orb, she spent much time 
raking and scraping her mandibles, 
doubtless removing the gum that had 
stuck there. She did not detect the 
trick, for she returned to her quarry 
and dug her jaws into it again for 
more than a dozen times, and behaved 
as if she were sucking out the juice. 
It was a different kind of Caterpillar 
to any that she had ever caught be- 
fore, and very little juice could she 
extract from its plump body. Before 
daylight she came to the conclusion 
that she was perhaps wasting time 
on the new invention, whereupon she 
cut the thing out, and threw it on the 
ground. 

ROBERT SPARKS WALKER 





Random Nature Notes 


The Monarch Butterfly migrates 
South, usually in the month of Oc- 
tober. On their migratory days it is 
a thrilling experience to sit out and 
watch them drift wobbly over by the 
thousands, like so many dead leaves. 


The tiny fruit-eating Opossum of 
Central and South America is a more 
handsome creature than its cousin, 
our large Opossum. These tiny Opos- 
sums, some of which are not much 
larger than a Mouse, are good acro- 
bats. 


After night in Autumn the voices of 
many migratory Birds reach the ears. 
A close observer will note the return 
of these same nocturnal sounds in 
March and April when the Birds are 
coming back from the tropics. 


When a Dragon Fly is observed 
darting over a body of water with its 
abdomen crooked so that the tip of it 


makes a rippling line on the surface 
the mother Dragon Fly is simply lay- 
ing her eggs, which sink to the bottom 
of the pond, or river, like so many 
grains of sand. 


The Rabbit is a most remarkable 
animal. He is not offensive, is a vege- 
table feeder, and yet with all his great 
number of enemies, he prospers. 
Hawks, men, boys, guns, traps, dogs, 
and various other enemies are always 
seeking his life, but he manages to 
get along without being exterminated. 
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If the ee race had as “ 
emies after it, how long w es 
vive? & would it sur. 


Have you noticed the diff, 
the disposition between a herbivo 
animal and a carnivorous ¢ 
The influence of diet on the 
sition of the individual is 
The vegetarian animals haye 
dispositions, are more quiet, and more 
peaceful than are the carniyg 
beasts. I wonder if diet does 


exert a similar influence on manking? 





Mussel Shells Remain Sound 


BY ROBERT SPARKS WALKER 


HELLS scattered loosely through 

the ground will sooner or later 

become brittle, but if they are 
stored in the earth in heaps and pro- 
tected from loose earth, they will re- 
main sound and fresh looking for an 
astonishing number of years. At 
least this is the verdict given by a 
large heap of Mussel Shells left by 
the Cherokee Indians at Hale’s Bar 
on the Tennessee River. 

What an immense amount of labor 
it must have required to gather the 
Shells from the river and store them 
in such great quantities! Not many 
months ago I had my thoughts 
abruptly turned backwards for over 
a century when I saw the white man 
removing these Shells by the tons and 
utilizing them for surfacing the public 
roads. What a beautiful bed of Shells 
they were, that showed a depth at 


some places of four feet, and the stor. 
age covered more than an acre of 
ground. 

The Indian tribe that stored these 
Shells for use in manufacturing their 
pottery was removed from this 
country west of the Mississippi jp 
1838. They left behind them this 
shell treasure which represents years 
of hard work in accumulation of the 
product of the river bed. 

EpITor’s NoTe:— 

There may be some question as to whether 
the Shells were stored for pottery-making p 
The Editor is somewhat of a student of Indian 
antiquity and lore and it is his impression that 
this large accumulation of Mussel Shells was the 
result of years of Indian feasting on the bivalves 
and that the accumulated Shells were only ip. 
cidental to the necessity for a food supply. That 
the Indian used the Shells in pottery making was 
also incidental doubtless, but it seems quite im. 
probable that they would accumulate any such 
quantity of Shells for such a purpose. Indians 
indeed were not so very provident and foresi 


in other respects, and it is improbable that they 
were in this particular connection. 





An acre or more of the Mussel Shells stored by the 
Cherokee Indians more than a hundred years ago 
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Don’t Forget the Winter Birds 


BY LAURA FENNER, (Ohio) 


e acquainted with the 

pieda, and know them intimately, 

is in the Winter. At no other time 

will they respond so readily to our ad- 

vances, and once we gain their con- 

fidence they are our friends for life, 

Summer and Winter; or if they are 

migratory they will come to us each 
year on their return. 

When the chill winds of Fall or 
early Winter begin to blow, is the 
time to establish feeding stations 
about our premises. It is surprising 
how soon the Birds discover the food, 
and after the first one makes the dis- 
covery, every day finds new guests at 
the bird table. 

A shelf extending from a south win- 
dow makes an ideal bird table. Here 
they may dine, more or less protected 
in very cold weather, and back of the 
curtain in the house one may watch 
the Birds without being seen by them. 
However, one should be very quiet, 
for the least discernible move will 
cause them to flit away. 

Other feeding stations should be 
placed about if the premises are large 
enough to permit. On the protected 
sides of trees little pans and boxes 
may be fastened. These should have 
small holes punched in the bottoms to 
provide drainage when it rains and 
snows. 

Nearly all the Birds are fond of 
nuts of every description. The nuts 
must be cracked, but the Birds will 
pick out the kernels for themselves. 

Cracked corn, as well as the whole 
grains, crumbs, wheat, crumbled suet 
and corn meal make a good mixture to 
place on the feeding shelf and in the 
pans. Chunks of suet should be fas- 
tened securely onto the tree trunks, 
or tied around and around with cord 


Te finest time of all the year to 

















Blue Jay eating suet on my Bird Table 





on sturdy twigs. This will encourage 
the Woodpeckers, Titmice, Chickadees 
and Nuthatches. 


Blue Jays love the suet too, and in 
fact all the Winter Birds enjoy it to 
the fullest. Nice fat meat rinds are 
also greatly appreciated, and these 
have the advantage of being very easy 
to fasten onto posts and trees, with 
small nails. . 


The glorious Cardinal is very fond 
of corn, and to attract him one has 
but to tie ears of corn here and there 
among the bare branches. The Cardi- 
nal with his strong, orange-colored 
beak easily snaps the kernels into bits. 
He greatly appreciates the cracked 
corn too, but the whole ears of corn 
will doubtless attract him first. 


We usually think of the Song Spar- 
row as a migratory Bird, and he is 
for the most part, but frequently two 
or three of his family will be found in 
many winter localities. They too will 
find the bird rations; and the food 
they enjoy most is the tiny pieces of 
crumbled suet and the corn meal or 
smaller pieces of cracked corn. Often 
they will wait until all the other Birds 
have gone for the night, then they 
silently slip to the feeding shelf and 
daintily eat their supper in the gather- 
ing dusk. 


Ce COLD, sunny days, the Song 
Sparrow will sit in your Grape 
arbor and pour forth bits of his 
rippling song, and then you will feel 
that you are a thousand times repaid 
for every kind act you ever did for 
the Birds. 


As Winter advances there will be 
other bird songs, for the little guests 
you have enticed to your home will be 
so thankful they need must burst into 
song occasionally, though the wintery 
winds blow chill. 














Hairy Woodpecker 


_ search of peanuts. 
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Even the mid-city dweller may en- 
tice any number of Birds to his door- 
yard, if he is but patient. He need 
not think the English Sparrow will be 
his only guest, although to me the 
Sparrow is a very cheering little body 
on a cold winter day, and I care for 
him as conscientiously as I do my 
choicest Birds. 


A well-known naturalist, living in 
the heart of a large city, boasts of an 
almost unbelievable variety of Birds 
that visit his premises. But it is 
easy enough to believe when one tries 
it out for himself. 


The rural inhabitant should by all 
means try to induce the Quail to his 
dooryard. It is easy enough to do if 
wheat and corn are frequently scat- 
tered under a sheltering hedge or tree. 
Once they. find it they will visit the 
spot several times daily. Farmers 
often scatter grain for them regularly 
in places on the farm where it is 
known Quail frequent, and the farm- 
ers who do this best realize the limit- 
less value of these Birds to agricul- 
ture. 


Farmers living in states that have 
an open hunting season for Quail, 
should do everything in their power 
to have the season closed forever. 
There never can be too many of these 
valuable Birds, and as soon as the 
farmer as a whole realizes this, the 
better off agriculture will be from 
then on. 


All the year around great numbers 
of Birds come to my dooryard. Many 
individuals I know at sight, and they 
will come when I call them by name. 
“Tiny Tim” the Nuthatch, or “Peto” 
the Titmouse, or “Widower Jay” the 
handsome Blue Jay who figured in a 
family tragedy a few Springs ago; 
these and many more come flitting in 
when they hear their names. 


Most of my Winter Birds know 
there is always a supply of nice, crisp 
shelled peanuts just inside my bed- 
room window, and none of them hesi- 
tate about coming in to help them- 
selves. Many a time a Redheaded 
Woodpecker pausing on my window- 
sill discovers a Blue Jay hopping 
about on my bed, and the fiendish 
yells he gives are equaled only by the 
Jay swearing back at him. Imagine 
trying to get one’s beauty sleep of a 
morning with all that commotion go- 
ing on about one! Yet I love it and 
can sleep right through it if I desire 
sleep. 


Every morning the Nuthatches, 
Chickadees and Titmice trip in in 
Not often do they 
quarrel, although they chatter con- 
tinually, and not infrequently one will 
sing a few measures of his delightful 
song. 


Outside on my window ledge the 
Downy and Hairy Woodpeckers tip- 
pity tap noisily at the suet. It is 
time to get up; several dozen little 
alarm clocks have been trying to 
awaken me for an hour. 
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The Fringed Gentian Can be Saved 


BY C. W. JOHNSON, (Mass.) 


dead” to beauty, that has not 

stopped to worship at the sight 
of the Fringed Gentian with its open 
flowers reflecting the blue of the sky? 
These beautiful flowers have become 
very scarce and are gone entirely 
along the roadsides and near cities and 
towns where they once grew in large 
numbers. 

“DO NOT PICK THE GENTIANS,” 
has been the slogan of the nature- 
_ lovers for many years, but in spite of 
this, the Fringed Gentian has been 
fast disappearing, for frost and many 
thoughtless pickers have prevented 
the ripening of the seed. Many have 
tried to grow these flowers and a few 
have succeeded. It now looks as if 
a way had been found to bring these 
lovely flowers back. The Fringed 
Gentian (Gentiana crinita) is not an 
annual as many think and as many 
books say, but is a biennial; that is, 
it blossoms the second year and then 
the plant dies. 

People who have gathered the seed 
where the Gentians are plentiful and 
have sown them in moist places, have 
been rewarded with many blossoms 
every two years thereafter; but with 
fewer plants after an early frost, 
which kills the plants before many of 
the seeds can ripen. The seeds are 


ss there a man with soul so 





produced almost by the million, but 
are so very fine that very few find a 
suitable place to grow. The seed does 
not keep well, as it dries out, and it 
should be sown as soon as ripe in the 
Fall. Many ways to grow these plants 
have been tried but with only partial 
success. The way to save the Fringed 
Gentian is to DIG THEM UP where 
there are plenty of them and ripen 
the seed in the house, but NEVER 
PICK THE FLOWERS. 


There are still places far from 
motor’ roads, where the Fringed 
Gentians grow, in abundance. The 
root dies after blossoming and if the 
flowers are picked they soon close and 
will not open unless put in the sun. 


If the plants are carefully dug up 
and placed in pots, these pots may be 
set on a porch or window ledge and 
not only will the flowers open for 
many days but the buds will grow and 
these open also. If the plant is 
brought into the house frosty nights 
they are sure to grow seed enough to 
sow a large piece of ground and in 
two years you may reap your reward. 


Last year I dug up a stunted plant 
in a hay field -that had been mowed 
down, so that only the late flowers 
were going to open. It is likely that 
the frost would have killed all, if it 
had been left out-of-doors. It ripened 
a couple of pods of seed. 

Some garden soil was thoroughly 
baked so as to kill all weed seed, 
fungus spores and animal life. A 
couple of pots were filled, pressing the 


)} earth down hard and making the top 


smooth. On this smooth surface the 


; minute seeds were scattered. A cloth 


fa was placed over the pots and they 





Fringed Gentian 


Bearing 150 blossoms. From 
Mount Pocono, Pennsylvania 


i were buried in the garden making a 
/ mound of earth so that no water could 


settle over the pots. Another year 
I expect to cover the pots with a 
board, as the cloth rotted, so that it 

















Fringed Gentian seedlings grown 
in pots by C. W. Johnson, ( Mass.) 






3 
November, " “3 


was not possible to remove the 
covering without disturbing the 
seed. In the Springtime the pots 
covered with glass and kept 
shaded. Soon very minute plants 
peared, and there were no w a 
pull up and disturb the plants, . 
had to be used in watering, most 
setting the pots in water. Y by 


The plants grew very slowly, 
picture of these was taken on July ig 
when they could hardly be seep and 
on August Ist the picture that is here 
shown! 112 plants were transplanted 
from one six-inch pot and they are all 
doing well. If we can grow large 
plants in our garden, it would be qui 
possible to grow enough seed on One 
plant if it is protected from frost, tp 
sow an acre. A friend counted 135 
blossoms on one plant found gq few 
years ago. 


Help save the Fringed Gentian! 





Rabbits in Gardens 


N EARLY every Summer I find the 
tops of a few young Gladiolg 
bitten off, and I lay it to Rabbits, } 
have never caught them in the 

but I have seen Rabbits in my yard 
in the morning and evening. The 
Glads are never touched after they 
are full grown. A family of Rabbits 
occasionally makes its home under my 
barn and under neighbors’ barns, 
Also Skunks ;—and right in a village, 

Last Summer, a little girl, while 
picking Forget-me-nots in my yard, 
caught a tiny Rabbit, carried it home 
and afterward returned it, fearing it 
would die from lonesomeness. My 
first impulse was to drown it in a pail 
of water, but it looked so cute we let 
it go. However, it was destined to 
meet a horrible death, for it was 
afterward shot by a neighbor for eat- 
ing vegetables. 

The following clipping from The 
Rural New-Yorker interested me and 
gave me a valuable idea. I am pass- 
ing it along for whatever it may be 
worth to anyone. 


RABBITS DESTROYING LETTUCE 

Last year I lost nearly 1,500 head Lettuce and 
as much Cabbage by Rabbits. Neighbors ad- 
vised stakes with rags, but they helped just for 
a few days. Now I am advised to dust with 
lime and sulphur. Would that keep them off, and 
in what proportion should it be mixed? Will to 
bacco dust keep Rabbits away, or is there any 
other thing? We live in a mountainous section 
and Rabbits are plentiful though hard to catch. 


H. A. C., (Va.) 


This is certainly a very serious mat- 
ter in a section where Rabbits are plen- 
tiful. The probability is that dusting 
with such substances as tobacco, lime 
and sulphur would have a considerable 
deterrent effect, as Rabbits are quite 
sensitive to smells. Another substance 
sometimes used on trees to keep Rab- 
bits from girdling them is a solution 
of dried blood. Like many other ani- 
mals the Rabbits do not like the smell 
of blood so it is possible that if -you 
use some dried blood as fertilizer on 
this Lettuce on the ground close to the 
plants that might help considerably. 
This is an excellent fertilizer material 
and may be had at most seed stores. 


BENJAMIN KEECH, (N.Y.) 
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What 


BY J. HORACE McFARLAND, Editor American Rose Annual 


tort words are written long be- 


fore there is any indication of 

what the new catalogues will 
show in Rose novelties, and I may 
therefore be altogether wrong. 

But my impression is that we have 
reached a sort of pause in the intro- 
duction of new varieties of Roses, and 
that we might now to considerable 
profit check the stream and consolidate 
on what has been done. 

This morning I walked by the 


| Breeze Hill bed which holds the im- 


portations of this Spring. There was 
no thrill, because there was nothing 
worth thrilling about. When I turned 
about and looked at last year’s Roses 
I did get a real kick, because it does 
geem as if 1925, 1926 and 1927 pro- 
duced some new winners that are 
worth attention, while those that came 
in this year so far seem to be less 
important and desirable. 

So I am going to suggest caution. 
No one needs to be scared about buy- 
ing Dame Edith Helen, or Lady Mar- 
garet Stewart, or Talisman, or Breeze 
Hill, or Bedford Crimson, or Mrs. E. 
P. Thom, or Betty Uprichard, or 
Julien Potin. These and a half-dozen 
or more others coming in before this 
year are top-notchers. 

For the year it can be reported that 
Rose-growing has gained in extent 
and in knowledge, even if not in vari- 
eties. I have to confess, ruefully 
enough, that Black-spot got the better 
of us at Breeze Hill in August, despite 
all the dopes we could shower onto 
the plants. It is small consolation to 
learn that others had the same 
trouble, but perhaps it is good for 
one’s constitution to realize that the 
forces of Nature are yet far ahead 
of the inventions of man. Fortunately 
the Roses come back quickly, and the 
cool nights of September will doubt- 
less bring us many glorious buds. 

If I might emphasize one aspect of 
Rose-growing, it is that one may well 
plant for the fall display rather than 
for the June display. The latter is 


sure and certain, but June is appar- 
ently sometimes over-full of flowers, 
while September and early October 
are not so good in the garden. To 
grow, therefore, toward the fall ma- 
turity means that sometimes even in 





Betty Uprichard 


November there will be lovely Roses 
to cut; Roses that come slower and 
last longer because of the chill nights 
they love. Long ago any Rose-grower 
has observed that a frost or two makes 
little difference, for it requires the 
vigorous effort of Jack Frost to shut 
off the Rose procession. 

By the time the next FLOWER 
GROWER rose story comes along the 
catalogue offers will begin to be avail- 
able, but I do not expect to change 
my point of view as to the desirability 
of keeping on with the varieties of the 
last three or four years and side- 
stepping the duplications of 1928, 
save where they have a real reason 
for existence. 





The Red, Red Rose 


BY MRS. JAMES A. BANE, (Va.) 


N THE craze for yellow Roses, and 
those of copper color and orange, 
and the fascinating duo-tones or 
tri-tones, it would be a pity if the red 
Rose should be neglected. Famous in 
song and story, the Rose of romance 
and history, the red Rose remains a 
prime favorite, especially of men. The 
old deep-red Roses are still good, but 





those who love them best may be glad 
to try some of the newer ones. 
Nederland, which is new to me 


turned out to be unbelievably good, 
large, highbuilt, a deep glowing red 
of fine shape and long strong stems; 
good for cutting, good for the garden, 
good for exhibition. 

Etoile de Hollande, a brilliant splen- 
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did red which never blues. Large 
petals, sweetly fragrant. This Rose 
will convince in one season that it has 
almost no fault. 

Bedford Crimson, 1926, became fa- 
mous by winning the Clay Challenge 
Cup of England which was awarded 
by the Royal Horticultural Society of 
England for the best new Rose with 
the best old-rose scent. Besides hav- 
ing the old-fashioned fragrance it is a 
beautiful, brilliant crimson, as its 
name indicates; and is full and double 
and the stems are strong and satis- 
factory. 

John Russell, 1924, is one of the 
best red Roses. Its unusually fine 
form won for it a Royal Horticultural 
Society Gold Medal. The petals are 
arranged in tiers giving it height and 
depth. The color is deep, dark, rich 
crimson, and the bush is strong and 
hardy. 

Lord Charlemont, is still not well 
known, in spite of being an almost 
perfect red sweet-scented Rose. A 
brilliant dark red velvet Rose, with 
darker shadings and an equally per- 
fect bud, long and spiral, one must 
love this new red Rose. 

In making a list for fall-planting or 
for early Spring, the Irish Roses 
should be included. 

Lord Charlemont is Irish, but so is 
Sir David Davis. Both of these have 
been tried out in our Rose Park and 
found good as bedders. Sir David is 
a fine shade of crimson, a rather large 
Rose with heavy petals, an acquisition 
to the red hybrid teas. 

Irish Charity, Hope, and Sweetness 
are all desirable Roses of varying 
shades of red. I have mentioned them 
before, but this is a reminder. 

Padre is a coppery scarlet. The 
color is arresting, very attractive and 
free flowering, dazzling as a bedder. 

Then we have the pretty, old Hybrid 
Tea, Meteor McArthur, though this 
has been largely replaced by Charles 
K. Douglas and Red Letter Day, two 
bright red bedders; and Red Radiance, 
the light-crimson which is so good and 
so popular. 

Other notable red Roses are Paul’s 
Scarlet Climber, the most beautiful 
running red, and has the longest pe- 
riod of blooming of its class. It is also 
excellent as a cut flower, staying in 
good condition for a week. 

The red Rugosa F.. J. Grootendorst 
which is unique; an everbloomer, with 
deep-red flowers fringed like a carna- 
tion; a stronger grower with good 
foliage. 

The old red Roses, Louis Philippe 
and Agrippina, good China bloomers 
and bedders are now replaced by Gruss 
an Teplitz; and among what we now 
call “shrub” Roses, Hybrid Perpet- 
uals, Jacqueminot and Baron Bon- 
stetten. No Rose was ever more loved 
than Jacqueminot, and none hand- 
somer than Bonstetten; but where is 
The Giant of Battles? And nothing 
to quite take its place; and the red 
Provence so hard to find? 

Roger Lambelin with the white 
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edge is back. This is called the Pe- 
tunia Rose as the ruffled petals make 
it resemble a Petunia in shape; and 
newer ones are Ulrich Brunner and 
T. B. Clark. Prince Camille and 
Fisher Holmes never left us. The 
newest red H. P. is Henry Nevard, 
1924, replaced by Gruss an Teplitz. 


We can never have too many red 
Roses, so many people love them best. 
They inspired Robert Burns to write 
his immortal love song: 


“O my Luve’s like a red red, rose 
That’s newly sprung in June: 
O my Luve’s like the melodie 
That’s sweetly played in tune. 


As fair art thou, my bonnie lass, 
So deep in luve am I: 

And I will luve thee still, my dear, 
Till a’ the seas gang dry: 


Till a’ the seas gang dry, my Dear, 
And the rocks melt wi’ the sun; 

I will luve thee still, my dear, 
While the sands o’ life shall run. 


And fare thee weel, my only Luve! 
And fare thee weel a while! 

And I will come again, my Luve, 
Tho’ it were ten thousand mile.” 





Seed Lawns in the Fall 


EEDING new lawns or rejuvenating 

old lawns has certain advantages 
over seeding in the Spring, according to 
M. T. Munn, seed analyst at the Experi- 
ment Station at Geneva, who advocates 
late Summer or early Fall-seeding be- 
cause the grass becomes established and 
can make an earlier start in the Spring 
when sown at this season. Also, with 
Fall-seeding, weeds are not so serious a 
problem. 


Aside from the time of seeding, the 
battle is half won in making a good 
lawn with the use of clean, vigorous seed 
mixtures containing the right kind of 
grasses for lawn seeding, declares this 
authority, who warns against the dan- 
gers of cheap lawn grass mixtures. 


Many mixtures have been placed on 
the market as lawn grass mixtures 
which, upon examination at the State 
Seed Laboratory, have been found to 
contain a high percentage of chaff and 
dirt and many kinds of weed seeds, and 
to be made up quite largely of grasses 
entirely unsuited for lawn purposes. 


The purchase of high grade Kentucky 
Bluegrass seed and Redtop seed and mix- 
ing them at home at the rate of two 
parts Bluegrass to one part Redtop is 
advocated as an excellent means of se- 
curing a really desirable general pur- 
pose lawn grass mixture. A_ small 
amount of white Dutch Clover may be 
added to the mixture if one likes Clover 
in the lawn. These unmixed seeds are 
obtainable from all good seed stores or 
seed houses, says Mr. Munn. 


The Station specialist recommends 
that this mixture be sown at the rate 
of one-fourth ounce per square yard for 
old lawns or one-half ounce per square 
yard for a new lawn and that the seed 
be raked in lightly just to cover the seed 
and no more. 

Fertilizer, bonemeal, cottonseed meal, 
pulverized sheep manure, and loam or 
top soil may also be applied with profit 
to lawns in the Fall. 
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BY CHLOE H. 


<< “THAT makes your Dahlias 
grow so large?” Many times 
have I been asked this ques- 
tion during the last several years. 
My usual answer has been, “Good 
Missouri soil, sunshine and rain”; but 
now I have added to this list. 

Last year, when my Dahlia garden 
had been planted and requests for 
bulbs had been supplied, I found, upon 
emptying the dirt from the boxes 
where the bulbs had been stored for 
the Winter, a few detached but 
sprouted tubers. Every available 
space suitable for the growing of 
Dahlias had been filled; but rather 
than let these extra bulbs die I planted 
them between the Lettuce rows, think- 
ing that they would raise at least a 
few flowers and bulbs in that location, 
whatever their treatment might be. 
The Summer was rather cool, and on 
the whole was quite dry for Missouri. 
The sixty plants that constituted my 
main Dahlia plot were hoed often and 
thoroughly, and they responded with 
a mass of growth and a wealth of 
blossoms that were highly gratifying. 
In fact, the fine showing they made at- 
tracted many visitors, and the query 
as to the “why” of the results was 
heard many times. Then as the dry 
weather continued, many would add: 


f These” 


NULL, (Mo.) 


“You have city water her 
makes a difference, of coma a 
out where we live we have no way of 
watering our flowers during a q 
spell except by carrying the water 
them. As a result our Dahlias haye 
gone unwatered and are only three op 
four feet high, with very few blog. 
soms.” 


“To be sure we have city water” 
I would explain, “but none of it gets 
used on my Dahlias. I rely on a dust 
mulch conserving the moisture that 
we get from occasional showers, hence 
cultivate my Dahlias thoroughly and 
very often, rather than water them,” 

“Your soil is different from ours” 
sometimes a visitor would remark 
sinking a heel experimentally into the 
finely pulverized ground. “Have yoy 
fertilized it in some special way for 
the Dahlias?” 

“Not at all. While our whole gar. 
den is well-enriched, this particular 
spot is no different from any other 
part of the garden and has had no 
special attention except persistent 
cultivation.” . 

“My Dahlias should be good this 
year,” I have been told, “since I had 
the ground well-fertilized last Fall, 
but I don’t seem to get results. For 
instance, those Dr. Peary Dahlias of 


Dahlias under intensive cultivation 
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higher than my head and 
a “Tall of icons, while the one I am 
growing from the bulb I got from you 
last Spring is scarcely more than 
waist high and has had only two blos- 
soms so far. To be sure, I haven't 
cultivated them much. I didn’t think 
hoeing was necessary when there was 
plenty of rain, and after the dry 
weather began the ground soon got 
too hard to hoe, and now it is nearly 
as hard as a rock.” 


UT to return to the Dahlias in the 
B Lettuce bed,—the ground was in 
excellent condition when the tubers 
were planted and was cultivated at 
intervals while the Lettuce lasted. 
After that a tangle of volunteer 
Ground Cherries and Yellow Toma- 
toes covered the ground and made 
difficult the use of the hand-plow in 
that immediate vicinity, hence I gave 
the Dahlias little attention other than 
to keep the weeds pulled out around 
the plants, my time being quite taken 
up with the care of the rest of my 
Dahlias and the other flowers. In 
spite of neglect, these Dahlias put. out 
flowers satisfactory in size and qual- 
ity, but lacking considerable in quan- 
tity when compared with my other 
Dahlias. The most striking difference 
between the two plantings, however, 
lay in the plant growth, and it was 
because of this difference, as the Sum- 
mer advanced, that I entirely aban- 
doned the cultivation of the lettuce- 
bed Dahlias, but kept the others well- 
cultivated during the entire growing 
season. I was quite sure that the re- 
sults would make a good object lesson 
on the effects of persistent cultivation, 
and I was not disappointed. The ac- 
companying pictures, taken just before 
a late killing frost, show the remark- 
able difference in the height of the two 
plantings at that time. The bulbs had 
been planted the same week in May; 
the grade of the bulbs was much the 
same; the quality of the soil of the 
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Dahlias not cultivated 


two plots was identical, the ends of 
the rows of the two plantings being 
scarcely more than a rod apart; the 
pictures were taken the same week in 
October, yet most of the plants in the 
two larger views were from eight to 
nine-and-a-half feet tall and required 
the use of a stepladder when dried 
blossoms were picked from their tops. 
while the lettuce-bed Dahlias in the 
smaller picture were scarcely half that 
height, and many of the dried flowers 
were picked by stooping for them. 

“What makes your Dahlias grow 
so large?”, I am being asked again 
this year. My reply is invariably the 
same: 

“Good soil, sunshine, rain and cul- 
tivation;—but the greatest of these 
is CULTIVATION.” 





The Culture of Pansies and Violas 


HESE useful flowers can be success- 

fully grown in any district if the 
soil is well prepared some time previous 
to planting out and if a liberal quantity 
of farmyard manure is used. They prob- 
ably succeed a little better in northern 
districts than in the south, but the satis- 
factory results achieved by southern 
growers during the last few years have 
proved that Pansy and Viola culture need 
not be confined to Scotland, the north 
of England and the Midlands. 


An open site, not exposed too much to 
the scorching heat of Summer, suits 
them best. A high wall that protects 
the plants from the mid-day sunshine, 
trees that afford shade but which do not 
overhang the plants, or the shelter of a 
shrubbery can be used to provide semi- 
shaded quarters, and if such conditions 
do not present themselves, temporary 
erections during the hottest months of 
the year can be devised. Low-lying situ- 
ations, where the soil is apt to become 
water-logged or sour, should be avoided, 
and under such conditions it is wise to 
raise the beds 3 ins. or 4 ins. from the 
ground. The plants are hardy and will 
withstand a fair amount of frost—in 
fact, many varieties will survive an 
average Winter unprotected in the open 
garden, if the plants are vigorous and 
sturdy in the Autumn. Old plants should 
be divided and this can be done during 
a mild spell in Winter or the operation 
can be left until early Spring. Plants 
grown on the two-year system give a 
profusion of early bloom during April 
and early May. When replanting or di- 
viding old plants a careful watch should 
be kept for slugs, which are usually 
found under cover of the tufty growths. 
It is a good plan to introduce some new, 
clean soil and pack this round the collar 
of the plant. 


PREPARATION OF THE SOIL 


Soil preparation should be begun with- 
out delay. The earlier this can be com- 
pleted the better, so that the soil has 
sufficient time to settle down before 
planting-out time comes round. Dig or 
fork over the soil to a depth of at least 
a foot and incorporate plenty of well- 
rotted manure. Cow manure is prefer- 
able for light or medium soils. Use 
strawy horse litter for heavy soils. Leaf- 
mould and soft surface weeds can be 
buried in the lower spit. A liberal use 
of animal or green manure is essential 
because of the great need for a plentiful 
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supply of moisture during the long grow- 
ing period. Mulching is a necessary 
operation later, when the surface roots 
are in need of protection from the 
scorching sun heat. Bone-meal, super- 
phosphate and wood ash may also be 
dug in or mixed in the top spit. The 
surface should be left rough for a few 
weeks during the winter months, and if 
the soil is deficient in lime a sprinkling 
should be given on the surface in Feb- 
ruary. As the soil settles down and as 
planting-out time draws near the sites 
should be marked out and the plot raked 
down to a fine tilth. Allow at least 
nine inches between the plants, more 
if space will allow. 


PLANTING OUT 


Cuttings which are being propagated 
in coldframes or which were inserted in 
early Autumn in the open need a little 
supervision during the winter months. 
After frosts some of them may be thrust 
out of the ground. These should be 
pressed into the soil and a sprinkling of 
sand added to encourage further root 
action. Remove any leaves that have 
rotted or withered, or the cuttings are 
apt to damp off. Do not keep the frame 
lights too close when once root action 
has begun. On all favourable occasions 
plenty of ventilation should be given and 
the plants gradually hardened off until 
the frame lights can be entirely removed. 
By the middle of March the cuttings 
should be sufficiently rooted and hard- 
ened for planting out to commence. 

Choose a favourable day for this. The 
soil should be on the moist side but not 
sticky. Remove the rooted cuttings 
from the frames by means of a hand 
fork or trowel and plant them firmly. 
Plants purchased from reliable nursery- 
men are already hardened off, and these 
may be planted in their permanent quar- 
ters when received. If they are not well 
rooted add a little sand when planting 
out. 


During the blooming period all faded 
flowers and seed vessels should be re- 
moved regularly, and the plants need oc- 
casional trimming after each crop of 
bloom when the growths become long and 
ungainly. In very dry periods watering 
is necessary. This should be done in the 
evening and a good soaking once or 
twice a week is generally sufficient. A 
surface mulch is beneficial in helping to 
conserve moisture. Keep the hoe at 
work among the plants and this will 
prevent loss of moisture as well as 
checking the growth of surface weeds. 


—NORMAN LAMBERT. In The Garden, 
(English) 





The Mind Cure 


In an article on “The Treatment of 
the Neurotic,” an English physician 
calls attention to the importance of giv- 
ing careful attention to the patient’s 
mind, and to his domestic and business 
situations. “It has been well said that 
patients often need not a physician; 
but rather a divorce, a child, a bank 
account, a job, a holiday, an aim in life.” 

In other words, as one authority said, 
nine-tenths of the disease originates in 
the mind. The person not content, not 
adjusted to his circumstances, frets, and 
has all sorts of unpleasant symptoms. 

Medicine can do him no permanent 
good. A genuine religious experience 
would in all such cases be a sovereign 
remedy.— (Healthy Home) 
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The Hive in November 


BY FRANK C. PELLETT 


N THE Northern States November 
is usually a month of uncertain 
weather. There are days that are 

chill and raw, there are days that are 
rainy, there are frosty mornings, and 
an occasional balmy day when it is 
pleasant to be in the open air. 

At this season the harvest in the 
apiary is over. The Field Bees clus- 
ter quietly on the combs and rest 
from their labors. Brood rearing has 
ceased and the Nurse Bees find them- 
selves with little to do. The season 
of rest and quiet has begun and the 
tireless activity of the summer days 
has given way to idleness. The Bees 
should have laid up a large reserve of 
food to carry them through the long 
Winter. The cluster will form on the 
lower part of the combs with the 
sealed honey in the form of a half- 
moon above. 

Nothing remains to be done except 
to provide sufficient heat to warm the 
colony. In mild weather the Bees will 
scatter about on the combs in friendly 
groups, but when the temperature 
drops they gather in a compact mass. 
The colder it gets the tighter they 
cluster. Heat is formed by muscular 
activity and the consumption of stores. 
Adult Bees consume but little food at 
this season except for the purpose of 
generating heat. 

In addition to the honey, there 
should be a large supply of stored 
pollen in the cells in anticipation of 
the needs of the brood to be reared at 
the beginning of the next season. To 
keep it from spoiling, the House Bees 


placed it in the cells, covered it with 
honey and sealed the cells containing 
it, much as the housewife puts up her 
supply of canned food for Winter. 

Honey is a natural preservative and 
pollen covered with honey keeps per- 
fectly, while pollen not so protected 
moulds and spoils. Many things man 
has learned to do in comparatively 
recent times are but imitations of 
natural processes learned by more 
lowly creatures long ere man thought 
of them. 


RESULTS OF IDLENESS 


Too much rest does not tend to 
bring out the most admirable qual- 
ities. It seems to be necessary to 
hustle in order to enjoy the fruits of 
one’s labors. When there is nothing 
for the Bees to do they become con- 
cerned as to their stores and resent 
the approach of any creature. Let a 
man or animal come too near the hive 
and he may receive a surprising re- 
ception. Bees that have been gentle 
and quiet while busy with the harvest, 
sometimes sting mercilessly should the 
Beekeeper find it necessary to open 
the hive. I have seen a dog which in- 
nocently passed by the apiary pun- 
ished severely. 

On one occasion a calf was tethered 
near some of my hives. The Bees 
swarmed over it and set the poor 
creature wild with misery. My sister- 
in-law attempted to rescue the calf 
and was herself driven to the cellar. 


Such incidents are likely to occur 
only on mild days when the Bees leave 








At this season entrances should be reduced to a size easily guarded ; 
and supers should be removed; and the Bees prepared for Winter 
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the hive in search of nectar 
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WHEN THE BEE TURNS BANDIT 


No matter how rich her store 
how unnecessary it may be to seek for 
spoils, if she finds access to her neigh 
bors’ stores she will attempt to secure 
possession. At this season the care. 
less Beekeeper who has neglected tp 
reduce the entrances to his hives to a 
smal! space easily defended, may find 
trouble on his hands. 

When the warm sunshine lures the 
Field Bee into the open after the 
flowers are gone, she seeks far and 
wide for some treasure to add to her 
stores. Finding none in the field, she 
examines every nook and crevice that 
may be open in neighboring hives, 
Discovering an opening unguarded 
she slips in and fills her honeysac from 
the open cells. Returning home ghe 
displays her find with a series of wild 
dances which give one the impression 
of ashimmy. Other Bees are immedi. 
ately excited and rush into the open 
in search of the treasure. Soon the 
unfortunate colony with poor defences 
is overpowered and its stores rapidly § 
carried away by more fortunate neigh- 
bors. 

Under such conditions the air wil 
soon be filled with flying Bees. Fight- 
ing may spread from colony to colony 
until the whole apiary is in an up 
roar. A bit of carelessness at this 
season may result in the near ruina- 
tion of an entire apiary. Once war 
is on, the results are disastrous among 
Bees as well as among men. 


It sometimes happens that a house- 
wife who chances to be making candy 
or a belated batch of preserves before 
an open window finds herself the 
victim of an onslaught which is as 
disconcerting as it is surprising. Such 
jobs as making candy at this season 
should be done behind tight window 
screens through which no Bee can find 
its way. Such incidents, fortunately, 
are rare and usually are the result of 
carelessness on the part of somebody. 





Religion and Healing 


Dr. William J. Mayo of Rochester, 
Minn., world-famous surgeon, attributed 
great value to religion as a factor i 
healing, in a recent address. Research 
with the ultra-microscope may, I 
thinks, raise the average span of man’s 
life to seventy years. He believes that 
whatever burdens prohibition may lay 
upon the present generation it must 
willingly bear, for the next generation 
will grow up to abstemious habits. 
appeal to the emotions in healing is nd 
to be ignored, he claims.—(Healtly 
Home) 
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Tt Our Magazine ‘e 


extracts from thousands of 
at ecsiwed, prove the unique rela- 
ionship between The Flower Grower, its 
Readers, and its Editor. We cooperate 


for the good of all. 
‘ er GROWER is chuck full of interest- 
es fron cover to cover. Every issue is 
=e yon for reference, and it has a cherished 
= in the household.” (Lafayette, Ind.) 
2 “] am pleased to say that at last I have found 
‘ i teacher to me.” 
a magazine that is © tes (Seekonk, Mass.) 
‘ i FLower GROWER simply invalu- 
a eee Ses Dyersburg, Tenn.) 
- want to get along without THE 
aie Geewan- I find it informing and stimu- 
lating. As a professor of Botany I find in it 
ny things of interest from the practical aspect 
of the subject.” (Huntingdon, Penna.) 
“jt ig much to say of @ magazine that it con- 
veys so real and personal a message as does 
THE FLOWER GROWER.” (Novato, Calif.) 
“You may be interested to know that you are 
the direct cause of me becoming a rabid flower 
fan. Three years ago I took a fancy to buy a 
copy of THE FLrower Grower and I read it care- 
fully, and immediately I realized the wonderful 
possibilities offered to me in growing flowers. 
At that time I was living in a flat, and today I 
own and plant ten thousand square feet of land 
which I cover every year with hundreds of the 
finest Dahlias and thousands of Gladioli and an 
innumerable host of other plants such as Asters, 
Chrysanthemums, etc.” (Toronto, Ont., Can.) 
“To show my appreciation for the information 
gained from my last year’s subscription, I am en- 
closing check for five subscriptions to THB 
FLowER GROWER.” (Yorkville, Ill.) 
“Couldn’t possibly exist without your monthly.” 
_ (New York, N.Y.) 
“TI owe you a great many thanks for the in- 
spiration and valuable information which you 
have given me through your publication.” 
(Toronto, Ont., Can.) 
“I surely enjoy Our Magazine, and think it is 
the best of all of them.” (Alhambra, Calif.) 
“] think THE FLowerR GROWER more interesting 
than ever, but each copy is like that to me. This 
magazine is the one that I cannot do without.” 
(Albany, N.Y.) 
“Tue FLoweR GROWER is the magazine among 
numerous others to whose advent I look forward 
to each month, and whose editorials I read and 
re-read.” (Cincinnati, Ohio) 
“I endorse the opinion already expressed by 
others that THE FLOWER GROWER is the best value 
among all the floral magazines.” 
(Toronto, Ont., Can.) 
“I want to say that we prefer your magazine to 
any of the other periodicals of like mission.” 
(Auburndale, Mass.) 
“THe FLOWER GROWER is the best magazine ever. 
I cannot do without it. Always glad to speak a 
good word for it.” (Reidsville, N. C.) 
“Enclosing check for renewal subscription. 
Every issue seems to me to be better than the 
last. I wish you continued success.” 
(Walden, N.Y.) 
“We enjoy THE FLOWER GROWER and are al- 
ways looking for the new number to come.” 
(Westport, Conn.) 
“I have been a reader of THE FLOWER GROWER 
for several years and I surely like it in its every 
department.” (Port Huron, Mich.) 


“May I express my appreciation of your highly 
prized FLoweR GROWER? As an educator it should 
be in the hands of every flower lover.” 

(Montreal, Canada) 

“I don’t like to miss a single number as I look 
forward to each one more than any other maga- 
zine I take.” (Albuquerque, N. Mexico) 


“May I say that never a line of THE FLOWER 
Grower escapes my attention and that is more 
than I can say of any other magazine that comes 
into our home.” (La Verne, Calif.) 

“THE FLOWER GRowER is still a monthly joy to 
which I look forward with deep pleasure. 

“I am sure there is no magazine that furnishes 
such a variety of clean, instructive interests.” 

(Duluth, Minn.) 


“I have been taking all of the horticultural 
magazines at one time or another for thirty years 
and for actual services on all kinds of floral 
topics, yours is head and shoulders above any 
that I have seen. May success crown your efforts 
in the days to come.” (Canton, Ohio) 


.“We would think life a failure without THE 
Flower Grower.” (San Francisco, Calif.) 


“Enclosed find check for five years’ subscription. 

I find that one gets many times more value for 
Money in THE FLOWER GROWER magazine than 

any other I have seen.” (Rockford, Iowa) 




















CARE OF POINSETTIA 


Have just carried (March 5th) five 
pots of Poinsettias to the basement to 
rest until May, when I shall prune back, 
very severely, repot, and place out of 
doors in a shaded place. Use rich woods 
or black soil, mixed with stable manure 
to repot. Of course, these are watered 
during the Summer and in August I be- 
gin watering with all the bloody water 
I can obtain. This gives the red color 
and tends to keep the leaves from falling. 

Early September, before the night air 
becomes chilly, these are brought into 
the house by an open window. In a few 
weeks they are put into the sunny east 
and southeast dining-room windows. By 
Thanksgiving, these beautiful green 
bushes, or small trees, have red bloom 
about 1% inches across. These continue 
to increase in size and the week before 
Christmas are placed in the large south 
living-room window. The window was 
a true beauty with four pots completely 
filling it with nine large red blossoms 
against a dark green background of 
large leaves. These blooms measured 
11 and 12 inches across. 


Leaves will gradually fall but if kept 
watered and in a temperate room, will 
remain on until bloom has fallen. Some 
plants still had 13 pretty green leaves 
on when carried to the basement. The 
other pot had three blooms, which I cut 
and applying chewing gum to the bleed- 
ing ends, placed in a small pot with Ivy 
i. a centerpiece on my dining room 
table. 


I introduced the Poinsettia as a house 
plant into this neighborhood twelve 
years ago, and am known in this vicinity 
for my wonder Poinsettias every Christ- 
mas season. 


My largest one now on hand is five 
years old and stalk looks like a small 
tree. I know of no other plant that will 
give as much cheer from last of No- 
vember to 1st of March. Avoid leaving 
out in chilly air, and placing in over- 
heated rooms. 


Mrs. CHAS. SHRADER, (Ind.) 


. FOR A FROZEN HOUSE PLANT 


We all know that to sprinkle cold water 
over a plant with frozen foliage, will 
usually restore it, if done soon enough; 
but did you ever try pouring boiling 
water on the frozen soil? This will re- 
vive even quite tender plants that have 
been frozen. 

RENA BAUER, (Wis.) 


REMEDY FOR POISON IVY 


A question in a recent number raises 
again this perennial subject and my 
excuse for troubling the Editor is that 
I have a cure that works invariably on 
me and it gets the opportunity every 
year. It is simply hot water. - The in- 
fection usually comes first on the wrists 
and it is believed by some that an alcohol 
bath is a good preliminary treatment; 
that is over in a minute, and then the 
wrists are plunged into water as hot 
as can be comfortably borne. The tem- 
perature is raised by adding boiling 
water until the absolute limit of endur- 
ance is reached. Then leave the wrists 


in for a few minutes until the water 
cools somewhat and on removing them 
from it, it will be found that the madden- 
ing itch has all vanished. It will recur 
in from one to ten hours and it may be 
necessary to repeat the treatment as 
often as eight or ten times, but in the 
meantime the patient is in comfort and 
the trouble vanishes without ill effects. 


'W. E. SAUNDERS, (Ont.) 


WINTERING GOLDFISH 


A man in my county has a school of 
hundreds of Goldfish that have been suc- 
cessfully wintered for five or six sea- 
sons, in a twenty-foot-deep abandoned 
tile-yard clay pit. These Fish range in 
size from finger length to a foot. 

_ The Fish flock to him and leap clear 
of the water for his cracker crumbs. 


D. P. McC., (Iil.) 


THE HYPERICUMS 


HE Hypericums are dwarf shrubs 

and low-growing perennials suitable 
for the rock garden, shrubbery, or flower 
border. 

St. John’s-Wort, (H. calycinum) is 
well known, and was planted near dwell- 
ings in the Middle Ages, to keep evil 
spirits away. 

Some of the best varieties for the 
rock garden are;—H. coris, with yellow 
flowers and fine heath-like foliage; H. 
fragile, H. gracile, H. olympicum, H. 
orientale, H. reptans, and H. polyphyl- 
lum, all with golden-yellow flowers. 


H. Henryi is a new variety from 
China, which grows about three feet 
high. All can be grown from seed, 
which should be sown in boxes early in 
Spring, and transplanted as soon as the 
seedlings can be handled. 

Propagation by cuttings is generally 
practiced from established plants, and 
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these are made as at A and B, planted 
in boxes of wet sand, and when rooted, 
D, set out in prepared beds in the gar- 
den, where they make strong plants by 
following Summer. 

Most of the Hypericums do well in the 
shade, and the strong shrubby varieties 
associate well with Ferns. 


T. SHEWARD, (B. C.) 


GETTING CANDIDUM 
LILIES TO SEED 


The past Summer I have hand-pollen- 
ized Candidum Lilies and have succeeded 
in producing seed pods from three stocks. 
One plant was from an old planting, per- 
haps having been in this section for 
fifty years or more, and the two other 
stocks were from Holland grown bulbs 
which were planted in 1927. 

All three produced two to three seed 
pods the size of a small English Walnut, 
and I am sure that they contain seed 
that would grow, although I have not 
opened them. 

In pollenizing I used nothing but 
fingers, transferring the pollen from one 
flower to another, and I did this in a 
rough manner. This may be the reason 
they set seed. 

OmaAR HarMON, (Ohio) 


TO PREVENT MOLES 


I read in a recent number of your 
magazine an article from a lady in 
Tennessee on “How to Kill Moles.” 

In Florida, where we have them the 
year round, her method would be an un- 
ending task. Here we either plant a 
few stalks of Castor Bean (the poison 
kind) about our place, or better still we 
use what is known here as Castor 
Pumice. When we see a Mole run we 
make a small hole in it, about the size 
of our little finger, into this we put 
about one-half teaspoonful of Castor 
Pumice, then cover the hole carefully, 
so too much dirt does not drop into the 
run. 

It is very seldom we have to repeat the 
operation. We buy our Castor Pumice 
from our Fertilizer Co. A very small 
amount lasts a long time. We are not 
troubled with Moles when we know how 
to fight them. 


Mrs. CHAs. L. GRAHAM, (Fla.) 


TREATMENT OF 
DAHLIA STEM-BORER 


Have had trouble with Dahlia stem- 
borers among my seedlings. I put one 
teaspoonful of Black Leaf 40, and one 
heaping teaspoonful of Bordeaux mix- 
ture, in a one-pint oil can, and filled it 
with water. 

If I do not find any holes in the stem, 
I punch a hole at the top and after in- 
serting the spout of the oil can, I give 
the plant two or three squirts. 

The stem-borer is a brown worm about 
as large as a straw, and one and one- 
half inches in length. It works in the 
heart of the stem. I have treated plants 
that had turned yellow, and in a day’s 
time were revived and growing again. 

Thinking my experience might help 
others, I am glad to pass it on accord- 
ingly. 
ELLA BRECKENRIDGE, (Mo.) 


PERENNIALS FROM SEEDS 


Many small gardens find it a problem 
to raise perennials from seed when 
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planted in the spare corners, and as 
small gardens sometimes cannot set aside 
space for a coldframe, the problem is 
therefore the more acute. 

Some things, like Oriental and Iceland 
Poppies winterkill badly unless seeded 
in their permanent location. Further, 
a coldframe gradually becomes a resort 
for earthworms of the night-walker vari- 
ety, and they sometimes destroy seeds 
under ground. 


Common wire window screening, which 
may be bought by the yard in hardware 
stores and cut up into convenient shapes 
to fit nooks and corners may be laid on 
the ground over newly planted perennial 
seeds, as earthworms will not come up 
and crawl around under the meshes. 
Under one or two thicknesses, small 
plants will not break down or drown 
during hard rains. The wire window 
screening also serves to hold the moisture 
and keep the ground shaded, and germi- 
nation is excellent under such handling 
even for seeds which are difficult to 
make grow. 

E. S. JOHNSON, (Penna.) 


ERADICATING WEEDS 
FROM LAWN 


Have read in the August issue about 
eradication of weeds, and wonder if it is 
known that during the month of August 
Plantain weeds are easily pulled? 

I am looking now at a patch of grass 
which was dotted all over with this 
weed, but just a few easy pulls and the 
roots, seeds and all came up. As the 
seed was not ripe we hope the plant 
will not bother us again. 


LAURA J. KENDIG, (Penna.) 


THE DIVINING ROD 


While I had read of Divining Rods 
in different books and magazines, my 
first-hand experience was about ten 
years ago when an uncle employed a pro- 
fessional water-witch. On his property 
near Stanford University (California), 
he wished to locate water. Farmers in 
the neighborhood knowing the conditions 
assured him that the prospects for find- 
ing water were very poor. Although my 
uncle always considered himself a very 
skeptical and hard-headed person, he en- 
gaged a water-witch on the advice of a 
well-borer. By means of a Hazel twig 
this man located what he said was a 
very good flow of water. A very good 
—— developed in the place he lo- 
cated. 


My next experience was this last Sum- 
mer while on vacation. We leased a lot 
from the Government in the Eldorado 
National Forest on which we are going 
to build a cabin. While the lot over- 
looks a beautiful lake (Silver Lake) 
there is no water on the property. A 
man on a near-by lot was digging a well 
and he told us he located it by means of 
a Divining Rod. He said he had heard 
of them for years, but always considered 
they were absolutely useless and foolish. 
However, some friends persuaded him to 
try one and as it was little bother he 
decided it would do no harm. He used a 
piece of wire, bent in a V shape and he 
held it in front of him between his two 
thumbs, or rather with the ends of the 
wire pressed against his two thumbs 
with the point of the wire straight be- 
fore him. He said that he walked down 
the road in front of his lot and that 
when he passed a certain point the wire 
would suddenly turn without any con- 
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scious action on his part. ; 
tried it out walking ™ dite! a he 
tions, and that whenever he appa 
this certain place the wire would a 
in his hand. He said that he had te 
wire in the house and that my wife 
myself could try our luck with it it we 
— — —— us how to use it 
and we walked down th i : 
of his lot. ae 

Both my wife and myself ' 
the wire would turn : our that 
much the same place as it had for him 
This gentleman started digging his a 
at the place indicated and he struck 
water at a depth of nine feet, As w 
were curious to know how the wire would 
act on our own lot we tried it out M 
wife and I both used it and it indicate) 
an underground water course near th 
center of our lot. Next Summer we R.. 
try and find out if the indication was 
correct. 

I might mention the fact that after 
using the wire, I cut a Willow branch 
and we got the same results in using 


this. D. W. CarrutH, (Calif,) 


APPROVES MR. GERMAN’S LABEL 


The labelled stakes recommended for 
Gladiolus by Mr. German, page 281 
June issue, is well worth the price of a 
year’s subscription. I appreciate the 
suggestion, and expect to profit by it 
also to pass the good word along to 
others. 

GrorcE S. Bircu, (N. J.) 





Mongrel Dog Repaid Kindness 


URING the land boom we were in 

Florida and there were few houses 
that could be had at a reasonable rental, 
We were obliged to take attic rooms to 
which only an outside stairway led. In 
the neighborhood there was a mongrel 
Dog for which mother had saved food, 
putting it in a corner where he habitu- 
ally went every time he came into the 
yard. This had been going on for about 
three months when my father was 
obliged to stay over night with a friend, 
who was ill. The only door we had to 
the attic rooms was a screen one, fast- 
ened by a small hook. My mother and 
I were a little worried upon retiring, but 
still it was necessary for father to be 
away. In the morning we woke to find 
the mongrel Dog lying in front of the 
screen door. Our surprise was more 
than I can describe. How did he know 
that father was not with us and that we 
were a little uneasy? It was more than 
I could understand. The next night we 
were alone again and “Dick,” the mon- 
grel Dog, played sentinel once more. The 
third night father was home and “Dick” 
was off duty. 

Kindness is the root of all affection, 
be it to human beings or dumb animals. 
I am sure that “Dick” was so mindful 
of our doings, the coming and going of 
every one of us, only because we had 
thought of him. He, in his turn, had 
watched every movement of ours and 
reasoned out, to the best of his ability, 
how he could be of service to us. I be 
lieve there are many such dumb animals 
who, if given the opportunity, can show 
just what they are capable of. Just 4 
bit of kindness, just a bit of food, will 
make any animal the most steadfast 
friend. 


ARAX GULEZIAN, 
Animals) 


(In Our Dumb 
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Digging and Storing Tulips and Narcissi 


BY BENJAMIN KEECH, (N.Y.) 


HE best time to dig Tulips, if 
‘= want to store through Sum- 

mer, is right after the tops have 
died down, while there are yet a few 
leaves and stalks remaining to guide 
you where the rows are. Bulbs can 
be dug anytime through the Summer 
and Fall. I have found Tulips still 
dormant when unearthed in Septem- 
per. Bulbs can be dug and trans- 
planted with good results even when 
rooted,—a fact about which I was not 
certain until last Summer. 

ulbs may be stored in any room 
which is dry and airy. Light makes 
no difference. One Summer I stored 
pulbs in a shed where the temperature 
must have been very high during 
warmest days, and I have never had 
better flowers than the next Spring. 
I had intended to remove them to 
cooler quarters, but the Summer went 
by before I got to it. 

Tulips may be dug immediately 
after flowering, and with care in 
handling green tops, reset in a new, 
permanent bed, or “heeled in” with 
tops above ground in a different part 
of garden, to be lifted later. Tulips 
can be planted any time during Sum- 
mer instead of waiting until October, 
which is the big bulb-planting month, 
when bulbs are received from the 
dealers. Narcissi, Hyacinths, and 
kindred Bulbs can also be planted very 
late in the Fall, even after the ground 
is frozen. 

I have dug up single-yellow and 
double-white Narcissi in August and 
found the bulbs fully rooted. They 
were immediately and carefully trans- 
planted into other places, and bloomed 
satisfactorily the next Spring. Some 
of the bulbs were placed in a basin of 
water a few hours before planting. 

Some writer told how he had noticed 
that when the ground of Tulip beds 
became very dry during Summer, the 
flowers seemed to be much better the 
next year. In 1923, my Tulip beds 
were baked during weeks of drouth, 
and the flowers were especially fine 
the next Spring. 

Tulips will gradually deteriorate if 
left too long in the same place. They 
are usually best the second and third 
year after planting. A good rule is 
to dig, divide, and transplant, the 
third (or fourth) year after flower- 
ing. Some varieties seem stronger or 
luckier than others and will give a 
good increase while others die out. 
For every bulb you plant you will 
usually get extra bulbs from survivors 
to make up for the ones that die. 

I have Tulips in my yard descended 
from some Bizarre varieties (if I re- 
member correctly) planted cver thirty 
years ago. They were originally dif- 
ferent shades of brown and red, 
splashed and feathered, but changed 
color years ago, and are now yellow 
with picotee edge of red when fully 





developed. I have also lost many 
other, choicer bulbs by letting them 
stay in the same place too long. 

One June I left some early-flowering 
Tulip bulbs outdoors after digging. 
It rained, the sun shone hot, the bulbs 
blistered, and afterward decayed. 
Put dug bulbs in shady shelter as 
soon as convenient. The smaller- 
sized bulbs will make blooming-sized 
bulbs in a short time, which also com- 
pensates for any you lose. I have 
known small bulbs, thrown away in 
high grass, to take root and bloom. 
Small bulbs overlooked in digging 
may also surprise you with blooms. 


Once in a while, a big, healthy-look- 
ing bulb will refuse to blossom; I 
don’t know why. The late-flowering 
sorts are naturally larger-sized than 
the early-flowering and Parrots. 

Tulips are A No. 1 flowers; beau- 
tiful, decorative, with a wide range 
of color, and long season of bloom. 
Darwins, Cottage and Breeders are 
good for Memorial Day, in the North; 
may be sold for cut flowers, even by 
children. Surplus bulbs can also be 
sold. 


Bigger and better blossoms may be 
enjoyed by working a little bone meal 
into soil as soon as growth starts in 
Spring, even if.a mulch of fine manure 
was applied the previous Fall. Sheep 
— will aiso give the same re- 
sults. 





Salt in the Diet 


REVIEWING an article which ap- 
peared in a magazine of recent 
date, Health Culture gives some in- 
teresting suggestions which may be 
helpful to young and old alike. 


The article says that illnesses de- 
velop owing to accumulation of foreign 
waste substances in the body and that 
there is a vague impression that the 
blood would deteriorate if too little 
mineral salt was taken into the sys- 
tem, and that wounds would not heal. 
That such impressions are erroneous 
is pointed out by the article, a part 
of which is as follows: 


“Children often dislike salt but it is 
added to the infants milk and other 
foods of children till they find some 
dishes insipid without it. The habit is 
thus formed and its continuance is 
based on the fact that the supposed 
necessity is never put to the test. 


“The eating of much salt damages 
the health by upsetting the composition 
of the blood and producing a tendency 
to bleeding. The supply of mineral salts 
should always be through the food; but 
many have ceased to live on foods which 
contain them and have resorted to com- 
mon table salt as a substitute. It is a 
mistake to try to digest some portion of 
the earth we tread, such as iron, lime, 
soda, chalk and salt. They are a cause 
of dyspepsia and constipation. They 
may interfere with the action of: the 
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skin and kidneys and injure the nervous 
system. They cannot feed the bones, 
blood and tissues; for it is a law of Na- 
ture that man can only assimilate the 
mineral salts after they have gone 
through the process of vegetable growth 
and become living substances. It is not 
the raw minerals that benefit man but 
the vitalized salts formed in fruits and 
vegetables. Common table salt is never 
assimilated but remains a foreign sub- 
stance in the body and a hindrance to 
many of the vital processes. It has a 
penetrative power and, by its preserva- 
tive power, it prevents the decomposi- 
tion which is part of the digestive pro- 
cess. It is a source of thirst and a nerve 
irritant; and it weakens animal fibres, 
as may be seen where leather shoe soles 
are exposed to the action of salt water, 
and it is probably a cause of glaucoma. 


“The substance of the kidneys is much 
injured by the mineral salt eaten; and a 
strong salt perspiration lays the founda- 
tion for eczema. As the kidneys and 
skin have much to do with the cleansing 
of the body, this bad action of the salt 
on them is serious. It may be one cause 
of rheumatism and gout; for it is a fact 
that more than half the solid matter of 
the perspiration of rheumatic patients 
consists of common salt. Excessive salt 
eating is ‘ruinous to the complexion, 
leading to redness in the corpulent and 
to sallowness and the formation of wrin- 
kles in the lean.’ ” 











This picture proves that Dogs have a 
place in the garden. 


French Bulldog, Modell, and the 
French-named Gladiolus, Le Marechal 
Foch. 


Dr. R. C. Watley, of Penna., who sends this, 
writes: 


“Enclosed find picture of two thoroughbred 
Frenchmen,—Le Marechal Foch Glads, and French 
Bulldog, Modell. Have had many kinds of Glads 
and many kinds of Dogs, but these two are in 
classes by themselves.” 


I am sure that Dr. Watley is a disinterested 
judge of Glads. I, myself, have long said that 
Foch is the best all-around, light-pink Glad ever. 
produced, and evidence multiplies that this is a 
fact. —(EbITor) 
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Timely Suggestions for November 


BY BERTHA BERBERT-HAMMOND 
(Southern New York) 


At last November, like a conqueror, comes 
To storm the golden city of his foe; 

We hear his rude winds like the roll of drums, 
Bringing their desolation and their woe. 


WALTER MALONE 


HOUGH at this season of the 

year we frequently are blessed 

with some very charming days, 
still there is plenty of evidence that 
before long Winter will be upon us, 
so we must hasten with the garden 
work. 


Get Apples and all similar crops, 
that are not yet protected from frost 
and storms, under cover so that they 
will not suffer damage from a sudden 
drop in the temperature. Later put 
them into permanent winter storage. 


Cut the dry stalks of Phlox, Chrys- 
anthemums and similar plants and 
clean up all refuse in both the flower 
and vegetable garden. To be sure that 
this waste material will not harbor 
pests, burn it. 


Some fallen leaves may be left on 
the lawn for protection if desired. 
Rake up and save the rest to use later 
as a winter mulch on bulb and per- 
ennial beds, and for material for the 
compost pile. 


Save small branches left from cut- 
ting back shrubbery, etc. They will 
be found useful for affording slight 
protection to those plants like Pansies 
and Canterbury Bells that require a 
ventilated covering. 


Store your potted Hydrangeas in a 


cool frost-proof cellar. If the soil in 
the pots dries out, it may be necessary 
to water the dormant plants once or 
twice during the winter storage. 


This is a good time to plant out- 
doors, Dutch bulbs for spring display. 
Plan to naturalize Crocuses on the 
lawn. These small bulbs are inex- 
pensive and make a gay showing very 
early in the Spring. 


Pot bulbs for indoor forcing and 
place in a dark, cool place to encour- 
age root-growth. If your cellar is too 
warm, put the potted bulbs out in a 
coldframe or plunge them into ashes 
or soil. 


If you wish an extra-early blooming 
variety, one that may be often quite 
successfully forced into bloom by the 
early part of the Winter, plant three 
or four bulbs to the pot of Duc van 
Thols, for a charming effect. 


For forcing it is usually more sat- 
isfactory to select and use the large, 
heavy Dutch bulbs, easily obtained 
from reliable seedsmen. The smaller 
sizes of bulbs may be used for outdoor 
planting. 


Plant now for indoor use, bulbs of 
Freesia. Five or six of these bulbs 
in a five-inch pot will not be too many. 
Water the potted bulbs and place in 
the window garden, where they should 
make rapid growth. 


Grow Paperwhite Narcissi in water 
if you fancy that method. Any kind 
of a shallow bowl may be used. Place 
small pebbles around the bulbs to keep 
them in an upright position. Add 
water as it evaporates and place in a 
sunny window after well rooted. 


Bring your potted Calla into a warm 
(not hot) room this month. Place 
where it will receive sufficient light. 
Give it plenty of water and apply 
liquid fertilizer three or four times 
a month. 


Because the Calla is being stimu- 
lated, do not think that all the other 
plants in the window should receive 
fertilizer also. Wait until they are 
making good growth and show signs 
of early bloom. 


See that your window plants are 
placed so that they are not crowded 
and that they receive the proper 
amount of light. ‘Ferns, Palms, 
Aspidistras and Ivy Vines will thrive 
without direct sunshine. 


Turn house plants from time to 
time so that they may develop sym- 
metrically. See that the ventilation 
is good, and that they receive the 
proper amount of water. Less is 
needed during the winter months. 


Do not keep the plant room too 
warm, and place pans of water about 
to introduce the needed moisture into 
the air. The Aspidistra, English Ivy, 
Azalea, Primrose and other plants will 
do well in cool rooms. 


Moisture in the air will help to dis- 
courage the red spider. If your plants 
should unfortunately become infested, 
spray the plants or better still dip the 
foliage into a pail of water. 


Keep the house plants clean and 
sightly. Pick off faded flowers or 
dead leaves. Remove any weeds or 
grass that may come up in the pots. 
Keep dust from the foliage of Palm, 
Aspidistra, Rubber Plant and similar 
large-leaved house plants. 


Do not fail to store for future use, 
some good potting soil and some sand. 
The latter will come in handy for 
rooting cuttings, and the soil may be 
required for potting late arrivals, 
for re-potting, or for use in flats in 
the early Spring. Good potting soil 
should always be kept on hand. 


Mint 


Mint, in some soils, is alm 
to grow as Couch Grass. In ot : 
is a difficult plant to manage, Then. tt 
always a demand for fresh Mint jn 4° 
household and, as it is not difficul 
force an early supply where there Pha 
glass structure quite warm enouw h 
excite the roots, a start should Mea to 
now. Begin at one end of the bed 
Mint and lift every piece of root fo . 
there. Then pick out the strongest pes 
bury the weakest in soil again, but = 
temporarily. Procure two or three hones 
about 18 ins. long and 14 ins, wide 
5 ins. deep; place a thin layer of old 
potting soil in the bottom of each then 
the Mint roots, lengthwise, coveri 
them 2 ins. deep with the same kind of 
compost; make it firm while it is rather 
dry, then thoroughly saturate it all with 
clear water, applied through a rosed 
watering can. The boxes may be pl 
under the stage near the hot-water Pipes 
till the new shoots begin to grow; after. 
wards, of course, full exposure to the 
light is essential, as the leaves must be 
quite green. The small roots, heeled-in 
should be planted in a moist soil, if such 
is available in the garden, or in a Posi- 
tion partly shaded from the sun’s rays, 
Mint thrives in a moist rooting medium 
and is often very disappointing in a 
shallow, dry or sandy soil on high 
ground. Watering it in such positions 
is practically useless, as the leaves soon 
become covered with a rust on the un. 
=” G. in The Garden, (Eng- 
is 





Gold-banded Lily of Japan 


(Lilium auratum) 


(Grown by J. Haskell Edson, (R. I.). 
Mr. Edson reports that these three blooms 
were each about 11 inches in diameter.) 
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Month by Month with the Flowers 


November 
BY CHARLOTTE S. ALLISON, (Tennessee) 


late as the first of this month. 


All newly-planted bulbs are 
the better for a light covering the 
first Winter. 


ies may be planted as late in 
oe Fall as the ground can be worked. 


d of Sweet William planted at 
Pg te will produce late-blooming 
plants for the garden next Summer. 


Ich the bed of newly-planted 
Pe Poppies with stable litter 
before the bitter cold weather starts 
in. 

Remember that the Freesias like 
plenty of water at all times, and will 
do best in a cool place. 


In planting Peonies lay the roots 
flat. Do not stand them on end as 
many amateur gardeners attempt to 
do. 

Spray the Roses at this time with 
a weak solution of kerosene emulsion 
in order to clear them of : scale and 
leave them clean for the Winter. 


Place the bowl of Paperwhite Nar- 
cissus where it will get the benefit of 
the sunshine and it will provide 
stalks of fragrant blossoms to deck 
the Thanksgiving table. 


In the first half of November 
clumps of the Hardy Phlox can still 
be moved and planted in safety. In 
planting, be sure that the crown of 
the plant is two inches below the sur- 
face of the ground. 


Have the empty flower beds well- 
spaded at this time in order to loosen 
the soil so it can get air; and have a 
coating of air-slaked lime spread over 
the surface to sweeten the soil and 
to kill insect pests. 


The pots of Easter Lilies should be 
lifted from the ground the latter part 
of this month, brought indoors, and 
started into growth. After growth 
begins they will benefit by weekly ap- 
plications of liquid fertilizer and fre- 
quent applications of tobacco water 
to keep down the aphis. 


In planting a bed of Hyacinths buy 
the second or third-size bulbs. The 
first-size or exhibition bulbs are too 
expensive, besides, after once bloom- 
ing, as a usual thing they divide and 
send up numerous bloom stalks bear- 
ing only a few bells each. The bulbs 
should be planted six inches deep and 
six inches apart. 


Protect the blossoms of the Hardy 
Chrysanthemums from the first frosts 
and they will continue to brighten the 
garden throughout the mild days that 
usually come at this time. A piece of 
thin cotton cloth makes an excellent 
protective cover; a light hamper is 


Hise: Roses may be planted as 





also good provided it does not mash 
the plant too much. 


Plant bulbs of Chinese Sacred Lily 
in bowls of water at this time and 
they will be in bloom by Christmas. 
Do not have too much of the bulb in 
water, just so the bulb “sits” on the 
water is sufficient. To be submerged 
may cause the bulb to rot. Get firm 
bulbs when planting. 


Cut, do not pull, the dead flower 
stalks on perennial plants, in order to 
prevent damage to the tender growth 
under the ground or damage to the 
heart of the bulb. By the way, these 
dead flower stalks make an excellent 
protection for the plant itself when 


allowed to fall loosely over it for the’ 


Winter. 


About the date of the first frost is 
a good time to plant cuttings of hard 
wood shrubs such as Spirea Van- 
houtte, Mock Orange, Lilac, Weigela 
and Deutzia. The cuttings should be 
of the present season’s growth, 
planted deep and covered with a glass 
jar. In this way one can easily in- 
crease the supply of shrubs. 


Now is the time to prepare a gar- 
den bed for the Tulips. Soil should 
be well-dug, and enriched with a lib- 
eral supply of well-rotted manure, or 
fertilizer if one prefers. Set the bulbs 
four inches deep and four inches 
apart. In the case of Tulips, to get 
the best results next Spring, the very 
— and largest bulbs should be 
used. 


In planning a Tulip bed it is advis- 
able to give some thought to the 
blooming time of the bulbs. Different 
varieties of early and late kinds should 
not be mixed in the same bed, as all 
should bloom at the same time for 
best results. The earliest to bloom are 
the Early Singles and Doubles; then 
there are three distinct classes of the 
late blooming type; Darwin, Breeder, 
and Cottage. 


One of the good points about plant- 
ing bulbs outdoors is that they require 
so little care; in fact many of them 
after being planted do best if let 
severely alone. They continue to grow, 
increase and flourish until the beauty 
of the display from well-established 
beds and borders is marvelous. In 
this group of bulbs, that when once 
planted take care of themselves, may 
be found the following well-known 
kinds: Snowdrops, Scillas, Grape Hy- 
acinths, Chionodoxa, and the whole 
Narcissus family. 


For the pleasure of doing it, try 
growing your Cyclamen from seed. 
They should be planted in this month, 
indoors of course. Do not get impa- 
tient at the length of time that elapses 
before the young plants appear, be- 
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cause during this period little bulbs 
are forming under the ground. As 
soon as the little plants show two 
leaves they should be transplanted to 
a four-inch pot, several of them being 
planted in the same pot. Continue the 
shifting process as growth keeps up, 
until by September they should need 
a five- or six-inch pot. By this time 
they will begin to flower. Two im- 
portant points are to be considered in 
growing Cyclamen from seed, and 
these are: Do not overwater, and 
never let the young plants receive a 
check in growth. 





A Dog’s Intelligence 


WE WHO realize what friendship 
with a Dog means, are always 
glad to read of experiences which 
show the workings of a Dog’s mind. 


One of the most striking exhibi- 
tions I ever witnessed of intelligent 
thinking on the part of a Dog, oc- 
curred several years ago, before our 
first Dog, old Sport, passed to the 
Happy Hunting Ground. Commonly, 
Sport accompanied his master to 
work—at the blacksmith shop—and 
remained until it was time to return 
home, at noon, and night. However, 
he occasionally chose to forsake his 
master, to go into the field with 
Grandfather, who would, on occasion, 
leave his work, and help dig out a 
woodchuck which Sport had located. 


After dinner, one day, when it came 
time to return to the shop, the Dog 
was gone, and neither calling his 
name nor whistling availed to bring 
him, so his master started off up the 
road, still whistling his invitation. 
Happening to look across the road to- 
ward the barn, I saw Sport standing 
stock still on the barn floor, with 
front paws resting on the threshold, 
and his whole attitude showed that he 
was listening to the call but wished 
to remain hidden. (The partly open 
barn door was between him and his 
master. ) 


My curiosity was aroused, so I 
watched for further developments. 

After giving his master time to get 
well on his shop-ward way, Sport 
came from his place of concealment, 
waited until Grandfather had smoked 
his after-dinner pipe, and then, with 
evident joy, went to the potato field 
with him. 


VIOLA F. RICHARDS, (Mass). 


EpiTor’s NoTe:— 

No one, I think, with any considerable experi- 
ence with Dogs is likely to question their reason- 
ing power, and the above instance is perha: 
proof of a real “Smartness” which might not be 
attributed to Dogs. Sport would rather stay out 
in the fields with Grandfather than hang around 
the blacksmith shop. Do you blame him? And 
did not Sport show better sense in wanting to be 
in the open than many of his brothers show in 
hanging around the city? The comparison seems 
quite appropriate. 


Dogs should be given much credit, not only for 
their intelligence, but also for their fidelity to 
the human race; but I hasten to edd that no 
person should be foolish about Dogs or elevate 
them into a position which their relationship 
with man does not warrant. A Dog is a Dog; 
he is man’s companion, and he need not be con- 
sidered as more than that. 

MADISON COOPER 
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Garden Facts and Philosophies 


BY MIRIAM MILNER FRENCH 








“‘Now comes the season when the humble want, 
And know the misery of their wretched scant; 
Go, ye, and seek their homes, who have the power, 
And ease the sorrows of their trying hour.” 


HEN the Pilgrim Fathers first ob- 

served a day to give thanks for an 

abundant harvest, they were fol- 
lowing an age-old custom, since all peo- 
ples of all lands, from time immemorial, 
Pagan or Christian, rejoiced and gave 
thanks for Nature’s gifts to them, cele- 
brating with rites, ceremonies and feasts 
immediately after harvesting their 
Grains, Fruits, Nuts and Vegetables. 
Ancient folk-lore is replete with such 
legends. Interesting too are the stories 


of European peasants about “throwing | 


the Cat” and other quaint sayings ex- 
pressing the end of corn-cutting time. 
The Corn Spirit idea appears to have 
originated with the early Arabians. The 
old Romans gave a feast to Pomona, 
Goddess of Fruits and Nuts, at the time 
of their gathering; and the ancient 
Druids also held a great Autumn festi- 
val for benefits received from the Gods 
of the Harvest. The Bible is full of ex- 
hortations to rejoice and give thanks for 
blessings. It also reminds one that giv- 
ing is more blessed than receiving. Many 
claim there’s a powerful magic in giving 
praise and thanks for benefits received, 
and multiplied a thousand times for the 
giver. 

“There is that scattereth, and yet increaseth ; 

To him that gives, a blessing never ceaseth.” 

Thanksgiving Day means to a surpris- 
ing number of people only a time to over- 
load their “tummies.” Turkeys aren’t 
the only stuffed ones. The Bible admon- 
ishes temperance in ALL things. 


Some claim agriculture was first dis- 
covered in Palestine, others in Meso- 
potamia, while others argue the many 
interesting references to be found sup- 
port the theory that the Egyptians were 
the first. Plutarch says Osiris, priest- 
king, discovered how to grow Corn and 
taught his people to cultivate and im- 
prove the fruits of the earth. Someone 
also discovered that the Barley found 
growing in the Nile valley and elsewhere 
was good for food. Seeds of different 
grains taken from ancient Egyptian 
tombs have been in recent times found, 
planted, and grown. 


“Brave flowers that I could gallant it like you, 
And be as little vain! 
You come abroad, and make a harmless show, 
And to your beds of earth again. 
You are not proud: you know your birth: 
For your embroider’d garments are from earth. 
You obey your months and times, but I 
Would have it ever Spring: 
My fate would know no Winter, never die, 
Nor think of such a thing. 
O, that I could my bed of earth but view, 
And smile, and look as cheerfully as you!’ 


By November in many States, cellars 
hold quantities of vegetables stored for 
winter use. Barrels full of Apples,— 
red, yellow, green and striped. Shelves 
piled high with jellies, jams and pre- 
serves, pickles, canned fruits,—perhaps 
some dried. What a romantic part 
Apples have played in the world’s his- 
tory. Eve handing Adam an Apple! 
(Some insist it was a lemon, or at least 
a very sour Crabapple.) The Greeks 
have given us the story of Hercules 





searching for the Golden Apples of im- 
mortality, while in Gaelic folk-lore the 
Apple was believed to be the Tree of 
Life. Many are the myths about the 
Tree of Life. 


The Western world is indebted to 
China for the Peach and Apricot, ac- 
cording to Laufer. In Persia the Peach 
was once designated as a large Plum, 
the Apricot as a yellow Plum. In 
Kashmir and Little Tibet the people al- 
most live on Apricots, drying them in 
huge quantities. The Peach seems to 
have been the symbol of the Chinese 
Queen of Immortality as the Apple was 
that of Aphrodite. Both in China and 
Japan the Peach is emblem of the 
Mother goddess and their literature is 
filled with charming fables. One Chinese 
version is of a giant Peach tree once 
growing in Tibet, whose fruit took 3,000 
years to ripen, and was eaten by the 
gods and men. Whoever ate the fruit 
was assured of living that long, never 
growing old so long as Peaches grew. 
Everyone was anxious to obtain a Peach 
from the Garden of Paradise. The 
Peach figures prominently in decorations 
for the Chinese New Year, and one 
finds branches of artificial blossoms in 
jars beside doors even in the homes of 
Chinese residing in this country. Ac- 
cording to old Chinese, snow is the best 
fertilizer of Peach trees. 

A Japanese story is of an old woman 
washing clothes at a river bank seeing 
a Peach float past. Securing a long 
pole she fished it out and hurried home 
with her treasure to her husband, an old 
wood-cutter. The moment they cut the 
fruit open, out hopped a baby boy from 
the kernel. Being childless they were 
delighted and named him “Little Peach- 
ling” or “Elder son of a Peach.” In 
Museums may sometimes be found ex- 
quisitely carved inlaid Peach stones 
made by ancient oriental artists inside 
of which will be a tiny carved “Little 
Peachling.” 

In this country we don’t carve them, 
but in Gridley, California, for instance, 
Peach pits seem to have long been used 
as a cheap fuel, selling for $5 a ton, 
but according to recent reports are 
bringing a higher price in San Francisco 
where it is said a firm is converting the 
seeds into oil; the shells into gas. In 
medicine, the bark, leaves, kernels and 
sometimes the flowers are used, the 
flowers being chiefly laxative,—the leaves 
also possess some of this principle. 
Bruised and applied locally to the abdo- 
men they are claimed to relieve colic 
produced by indigestion. An infusion 
is sometimes made of the leaves and 
flowers and a syrup from them or the 
bark. Peach kernels have produced a 
poisonous effect and should be used with 
caution, though some women put one or 
two pits in a jar of fruit to give it a 
piquant bitter flavor. 


The Chinese call the butterfly “the 
stemless flower.” 


The Japanese frequently speak of the 
Plum as the Tree of Life as well as the 
Peach, the Plum blossom meaning “great 


age.” Butterflies are often beautifully 


bas: 


November, 1g95, 


carved from jade, with a 
between the antennae— ymin blossom 
gevity. The Flowering pj of lon. 
Cherries so famous in Nippon al and | 
fruit-bearing varieties, bein are Not 
solely for their great flora] beantye mm 
Peach, Plum, Cherry and Pear sr. 
posed to be under the rule of Venn i 
Wild Cherry bark is alleged to 
tonic because of its bitter pring; 4. ‘ 
has been found useful in cases 5 cag 
monary consumption. It is pallign 
and allays the irritability of the ne sy 
— — by coughing. In an 
roubles it is also claime 
benefit. = Teal 
Speaking of Cherries remin te: 
now asserted it wasn’t a Chery ta : 
all our country’s famous “Daddy” % 
down. It appears if there is any founda 
tion of fact at all in the yarn, it was, 
Grapevine instead! Someone with 
passion for literal details; an abnormal 
complex for digging into old archives 
for non-essentials, is always taking the 
joy out of life, upsetting favorite tra- 
ditions, just as the clause was taken 
from the Santa Claus myth. Now we 
are not to believe Washington cut down 
the Cherry tree, refusing to fib about it, 
Such myths would seem to have a less 
harmful effect and influence on children’s 
minds than many of the more hoary, 
absurd fallacies and superstitions 
tenaciously held to by their elders, 


I think I could turn and live with the animais 
They are so placid and self-contained. ; 
I stand and look at them long and long; 
They do not sweat and whine about their con 
dition. ... 

Not one is dissatisfied, not one is demented with 
The mania of owning things. 

—WAaLT WHITMAN 


Oranges are said to have been first 
introduced into Japan in the 8th century 
and were called Everlasting Fragrant 
Tree, also the Tree of Life. 


“,....The Magnet not only undeniably 
attracts steel and iron but has also the 
same power over the matter of all dis- 
eases in the whole body of man.” 

—PARACELSUS 


“All the phenomena of earth currents, 
terrestrial magnetism and atmospheric 
electricity, are due to the fact that the 
earth is an electrified conductor, whose 
potential is ever changing owing to its 
rotation and its annual orbital motion 

... all these changes are due to Akasie 
magnetism incessantly generating elee- 
tric currents which tend to restore the 
disturbed equilibrium. . The human 
frame is the most powerful of electric 
batteries. . .Even simple muscular con- 
traction is always accompanied with 
electric and magnetic phenomena, and 
there is the strongest connection between 
the magnetism of the earth, the changes 
of the weather and MAN, who is the 
best barometer living, if he but knew 
how to decipher it properly; again, the 
state of the sky can always be ascer- 
tained by the variations shown by mag- 
netic instruments ..... with us, it 8 
an established fact that it is the earth's 
magnetism that produces wind, storm 
and rain. . . every atmospheric change 
and disturbance. . .due to the combined 
magnetism of the two great masse 
(meteoric dust) between which our at 
mosphere is compressed... High above 
our earth’s surface the air is impreg- 
nated and space filled with magnetic, of 
meteoric dust, which does not even be 
long to our solar system. . . 


K. H. (A learned Kashmir Teacher) 
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The Search for a Hardy Apple 


BY R. A. VAN METER 


(TN THE northwestern prairie 
é | states several million people need 
a hardy winter Apple,” writes 
pr. N. E. Hanson of the South Da- 
kota Agricultural Experiment Station 
in Bulletin 224. “It is the most im- 
portant fruit problem in this region, 
he continues. “Many million dollars 
have been spent in trying to grow 
Apples for the northern Mississippi 
Valley. There are now many desirable 
summer and fall varieties but the 
winter apple problem is still unsolved. 
After growing fully 10,000 apple 
seedlings along various lines of pedi- 
gree, the department of Horticulture 
has as yet no Apple to offer as the 
ideal hardy winter Apple. However, 
a number of seedlings are being de- 
veloped along many lines of pedigree, 
although many of these are of value 
only as intermediate steps. The evolu- 
tion of this Apple will probably be a 
step-by-step process rather than a 
single stride. ; 

“The cultivated Apples are said to 
have descended since prehistoric times 
from six different species in the tem- 
perate parts of Europe and western 
Asia. In later years, the native wild 
Apples of Siberia and eastern Asia 
and the native wild Apples of America 
must be added to the list of ancestors. 
The hybrid origin of all cultivated 
Apples is indicated by their variable 
pollen, as compared with the uniform 
pollen of the pure wild species. The 
hybrid origin is also apparent in the 
very great variation in apple seed- 
lings. 

“During the past generation, many 
thousands of apple seedlings have 
originated in the northern part of the 
Mississippi Valley. Many people have 
taken part in this effort to secure 
hardier Apples, especially winter 
Apples. The general experience in- 
dicates very strongly that the future 
behavior of a new seedling Apple is 
not determined by the behavior of the 
original tree. The final test is when 
the trees propagated from it come into 
full bearing. Crucial test Winters, 
such as 1855-56, 1872-73, 1884-85, 
1898-99, and others that were unusu- 
ally cold, must be reckoned with in 
estimating the value of any new 
Apple. One must not be too hasty to 
praise or condemn any new Apple but 
wait until it comes into full bearing 
as a budded or grafted tree. 

“Since so much work has been done 
by hundreds of orchardists in the 
growing of seedling Apples, the writer 
has deemed it best to work along new 
lines as far as possible, to make new 
combinations of species and in late 


years to work largely with the Sibe- 
rian and native wild Crabapples. To 
grow apple seedlings of purely west 
European ancestry is something that 
has been tried by hundreds of orch- 
ardists, and there are very few that 
have survived the test Winters. It is 
best to start with trees that are hardy 
in the first place. 

“Many good seedlings have been 
discarded or are still held for further 
observation. If a new seedling is not 
superior to the Wealthy in size, color 
and quality of fruit it has little chance 
of becoming a popular variety. In 
Apples, the standard can be lowered 
somewhat if the desired quality of 
long winter keeping could be ob- 
tained.” 





Ridding Orchards of Mice 


he IS time now to take some pre- 
cautions against girdling by mice 
in locations where Field Mice are 
likely to prove troublesome. A few 
Mice working underneath the snow 
can soon ruin a fine young orchard, 
and occasionally they attack old trees. 

Clearing a circle around the trunk 
and mounding six or eight inches 
high with earth is usually an effective 
measure, but not always. Protectors 
cut from heavy wire screening with 
about a quarter-inch mesh are used 
widely as mouse and rabbit guards. 
Heavy building paper which contains 
no tar also makes an effective pro- 
tector. Tarred papers are likely to 
injure the bark. 

More and more the tendency is to 
wage an agressive warfare against the 
Mice. Poisoned grain is usually used. 
Out of regard for birds and animals 
other than Mice, poisoned bait should 
not be thrown about in the open. The 








An effective type of poisoned Bait 
Station for Ridding Orchards of Mice 
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illustration shows a desirable type of 
poison bait station developed by the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. The bait is placed in a groove 
in the upper side of the bottom board 
where it is well out of reach of almost 
everything but a Mouse. It is best to 
throw a little brush over the top to 
make the shelter even more attractive 
to the rodents. 





What Ruined Your Grapes? 


i WAS a common experience during 
the past season for Grapes to turn 
black and shrivel without falling from 
the clusters. This was due to the at- 
tacks of a fungus and the disease is 
known as Black Rot. It is one of the 
most common troubles of Grapes. 

The weather was very favorable 
this year to the development and 
spread of Black Rot. The fungus will 
live over Winter in the mummied 
Grapes and on the vines, and the next 
crop will be troubled also if weather 
conditions favor the development of 
the disease. 

Spraying with Bordeaux mixture, 
(homemade or one of the proprietary 
brands carried by every dealer in gar- 
den supplies,) will control Black Rot. 
We have found that two applications 
usually are enough;—the first when 
the new shoots are about ten inches 
long and the second soon after the 
Grapes are set. 

These applications come early in 
the season. Spraying in the Fall 
when most of the trouble becomes 
visible is likely to be too late. But if 
the Summer is wet more than the two 
sprays mentioned may be necessary. 





The Delicious Apple 


EW new varieties of fruits have 

achieved eminence so quickly as 
Delicious. Advertizing doubtless 
played an important part in acquaint- 
ing the public with the merits of the 
variety, but there is an appeal about 
the Apple itself that has brought 
Delicious quickly to a high position on 
the market and that has carried it 
into nearly every commercial apple 
orchard in this country. 

There is an element of danger in 
the too-ready acceptance of a variety 
by fruit growers. The Elberta Peach 
and the Concord Grape are well nigh 
universal in America. They thrive in 
almost every corner where the fruits 
which they represent can be grown, 
but such varieties are rare. Baldwin 
and Spy are distinctly northern 
Apples; Ben Davis and the Winesaps 
flourish in the South and far West. 

Delicious is one of the best, if not 
the best Apple for commercial pur- 
poses ever grown in the Pacific North- 
west. It is a splendid Apple, too, in 
the Southern part of the apple belt, 
but it seems to be having serious 
trouble in the northern tier of apple- 
growing states and there is still the 
possibility that it may withdraw and 
come to be known as largely a south- 
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ern and western variety. In any event 
Delicious is a tremendously valuable 
addition to the variety list. 

Like nearly all of our fruit vari- 
eties, Delicious was discovered—it 
was not the product of deliberate 
breeding. A fruit grower in Iowa 
found a tree in his orchard different 
from all the others and bearing Apples 
of an unknown variety which soon 
became celebrated locally for its ex- 
ceptional dessert quality. Appearing 
as a single tree, it was thought to be 
a “rogue” or stray variety mixed with 
the others. Finally it was found to 
be the only tree of its kind in the 
world. It was speedily propagated 
and introduced, and began its rapid 
rise to fame. 

Just how that single tree came to 
be in the orchard is not known, but 
it probably developed as a shoot from 
the seedling root when the bud, for- 
tunately this time, failed to grow. 

A stone monument marks the 
“birthplace” of Delicious, but the an- 
nals of Horticulture constitute its 
most enduring memorial. 





Random Horticultural Notes 


In sections where deep snows are to 
be expected, young trees may be kept 
from breaking by drawing’ the 
branches upward and in to make a 
tight bundle, and holding them in 
place with strong twine or light rope. 


Note any trees of a given variety of 
fruits which drop their leaves before 
the others. These trees usually need 
additional fertilization. It is also well 
to look them over for borers or in- 
juries which may have weakened 
them. Do not be misled by the tend- 
ency of all the trees of certain early 
varieties to drop their leaves before 
other varieties. 


This is a good time to bolt or other- 
‘wise support weak crotches in fruit 
or shade trees. Next Spring may be 
‘too late. Place the bolt well above the 
«<rotch to be supported. In young 
trees screw eyes and wire or wire 
cable have some advantages. 


Choice specimens of Apples and 
‘Pears may be stored longest if each 
fruit is wrapped in paper. Newspaper 
is used often, orange wraps are better, 
‘but oiled apple wraps which prevent 
scald are best. 


Grapes should be stored on open 
-trays where the air circulates freely. 
A single layer of clusters is best. The 
‘later-ripening varieties of Grapes will 
“keep under favorable conditions until 
‘Spring. 


In severe climates it is worth while 
‘to bend Raspberry canes to the ground 
-and cover them with earth. If a heavy 

fall of snow can be depended upon, 
‘the earth covering is not necessary. 
It is sufficient to hold the canes down 
-with weights or with long staples 
~made from wire of about twelve 
-gauge—the size of telephone wire. 
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Good apple storage cellars are damp. 
Dampness encourages rots unless the 
temperature is low. It is best to keep 
Apples in an open shed until the cellar 
gets cold. Leave the windows and 
doors open night and day and the cel- 
lar will soon cool down. 


Bees are staunch fri 
fruit grower,—take care Pr ot the 
not spray flowers in fyy em. Do 
Spraying at that time with arsenal 
is not necessary and Bees q 


the encouragement the fry; all 
can give. TUIt grower 
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My Kniphofia (Tritoma) 


BY MARY C. SHAW, (Calif.) 


HROUGHOUT our entire gar- 

den, which is not a small one, 

there are no showier plants than 
the group of hybrid Kniphofia, form- 
erly known as Tritoma; common 
names, Red-Hot-Poker, Flame Flower, 
and Torch Lily. 

These plants were grown from the 
shiny black seed gathered during a 
vacation trip. They were sown quite 
soon in a partially shaded spot in 
front of tall shrubbery,—and straight- 
way forgotten. 

In due time, the husky young plants 
appeared, and when first seen by the 
owner,: (perhaps because of soine pe- 
culiar tangle in gray matter,) were 
at once classified as a certain grassy- 
leafed Iris from which seeds had also 
been saved. 

However, one morning early in 
Summer, upon examining those grassy 
clumps a little more carefully, it was 
discovered that tiny cat-tail-like buds 
were coming from their centers—and 
lo and behold—the tangled skein of 
thought suddenly unraveled, and we 
saw them as they were, a fine lot of 
Red-Hot-Pokers, already to flame with 
color. 

The plants soon grew into strong 
two-by-four clumps and with their 
clean, drooping, grassy foliage, were 
quite handsome even before the spikes 
of bloom appeared. 

These Kniphofia, being hybrids, or 
seedlings, did not flower at the same 
time, neither were the blossoms alike 
in color. 

The first to light its torches was a 
gorgeous red. There shot up many 
eight-inch spikes, each containing 
eighty or more drooping flowerets, 
opening in succession from the bottom 
of the spike to the top. 

These fiery torches lasted for many 
weeks, and, while they were still flow- 
ering against the somber greens of 
the shrubbery background, another 
plant came into flower. This was an 
intense orange-yellow, with spikes and 
flowerets even larger. 

These Torch Lilies really made such 
an outstanding and arresting spot of 
color that one scarcely had eyes for 
anything else in the whole garden 
while they were blooming. 

I have still another sort, much 
dwarfer in habit of growth and flower, 
that blooms at odd times throughout 
the season. This is classified as one 
of the “Everbloomers” and is gener- 


ally listed under the name “Pfitzeri.” 
Ra come quickly from seed: some, 
if sown very early, even bloom; 

first year. = 

This perennial plant of which there 
are seventy or more species will 
thrive in almost any location and ma’ 
be used most effectively in the border 
or around the pool. 

The foliage is evergreen and free 
from pests, and although Kniphofig 
come from the high elevations of the 
tropical regions of Africa, they are 
quite hardy as far North as Phils. 
delphia, and in colder sections can be 
lifted and put into the cellar oye 
Winter, or grown in as greenhouse 
plants. 

These Torch Lilies hybridize 
readily and come so easily from seed 
that a great variety can be had ing 
short time. 

Beside, in the striking, vivid colors, 
they bloom also in creams and white; 
so one can find in Kniphofia a suitable 
color scheme for any spot in the 
garden. 





The Fiaming Torch Lilies 
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Editorial Notes 


CCIDENTS and mistakes will hap- 
A pen even in the best-regulated 
families. Alas this department which 
we try to manage with great care has 
not escaped. In a recent issue an 
article on Tulips appeared under a 
wrong name. It was written by Mrs. 
Forest Huttenlocher of Des Moines, 
Iowa, and originally printed in Better 
Homes and Gardens. It was used as 
an article to be read at a meeting of 
the Utica Garden Club, but by an 
oversight the source was omitted from 
the copy that had been made of it. 
Because of this oversight the article 
was filed with material for this de- 
partment and was printed. The mis- 
take was unfortunate but purely ac- 
cidental. 


Here’s a new one on Pools, at least 
so far as we know. A Pool in New 
Hartford, a suburb of Utica, was 
lately visited by a Crane which re- 
mained for two or three days; evi- 
dently until the food supply gave out, 
for after his departure it was dis- 
covered that all of the Fish had de- 
parted too. It would be most inter- 
esting to find a Crane in one’s garden 
but it is a “thrill” that we would 
rather forego than have all of the 
Fish and Frogs devoured. It is hard 
enough to maintain harmony in the 
Pool as the inhabitants are somewhat 
given to making a meal off one an- 
other, without having an outsider 
come and finish them all. 

All of a size is the best rule for 
safety, as it is the big ones that swal- 
low the little. Lucky the babes of 
either Fish or Frogs that live to grow 
up. Fortunately Mother Nature sup- 
plys them in great abundance. 


A most useful thing for reference 
is an experience book. To be sure, 
the writer (A. P.) does not keep one, 
but that does not lessen the value of 
the suggestion. If a record is kept 
of the time of seed sowing and date 
of germination; the month and day 
when certain choice flowers bloomed 
and how long they kept in good con- 


dition; as well as many other things 
we all try and fail to remember, it 
would be a very real help in years to 
come. 


See what gardening did for one 
woman. It insures outdoor air and 
sunshine and unless done to excess 
will supply healthful exercise. 


“Five years ago doctors examined a 
Milwaukee woman and told her she had 
tuberculosis and ought to go away. She 
didn’t want to leave home and was ad- 
vised to keep outdoors as much as she 
could. She accepted the advice but soon 
grew tired of just sitting outdoors. She 
couldn’t walk much, as it was too tiring, 
and she looked for something to occupy 
her time. She had never grown flowers, 
but decided to have a garden. She 
planted Marigolds, Candytuft, Snapdrag- 
ons and other flowers and became greatly 
interested in their growth. As her in- 
terest in flowers grew her health im- 
proved. The woman practically lived 
out-of-doors and last year she took eight 
prizes at a flower show. This year she 
hopes to win prizes at the Wisconsin 
state fair and she has won another 
prize—a perfect cure. The Garden Path 
man says it is a lot of fun to have a 
garden. The Wisconsin woman found 
health as well as fun in her garden 
work.” —Utica Daily Press 





- Useful Hints for November 


‘THs is really the Month, in Central 
New York, for “putting the garden 
to sleep.” Of course one must be 
guided by the season, and the weather 
sometimes upsets garden bedtime as 
greatly as “daylight saving” does the 
little folks. Covering should not be 
done until the ground is dry and the 
days cool enough so that “sweating” 
will not go on under the cover. 


Remember how uncomfortable you 
felt when summer heat returned dur- 
ing the night of September 10th after 
a spell of near-winter. You went to 
bed with a winter supply of blankets 
and woke up during the night dripping 
with perspiration and wondered what 
had happened. Well that must be 
about the experience of the garden 
folks if they are bundled up for the 
Winter and a spell of nice warm 
weather returns. 

Late November is usually safe for 
this work. 

Great care should be given to the 
covering. Its object is to protect 
from winds and bright sunshine much 
more than from the cold. It is the 
changes of weather that do much of 
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the harm rather than severity. Fre- 
quently, plants will survive the Win- 
ter but perish in the early Spring 
when the temperature swings back 
and forth and the thaws carry off 
much, if not all the snow. Whatever 
covering is used, it must be loose 
enough to allow air to circulate freely. 
You cover up your baby to keep it 
from suffering with the cold, but you 
take good care that it can have an 
abundance of air. Plants must have 
air too. A free circulation undoubt- 
edly also aids in preventing excess 
moisture. Leaves, although Nature’s 
covering, are liable to abuse and often 
cause the very conditions that should 
be prevented. If piled on top instead 
of being allowed to sift naturally 
around and under foliage and 
branches, they mat down and become 
terribly water sogged; a condition 
liable to kill any plant. The safest 
way to use leaves, in a hardy border, 
is to play you are the wind. 


Excelsior makes as good a covering 
as one can wish for. It is clean, free 
from weed seeds, disease germs, and 
insects. It is light, does not mat down 
and allows a free circulation of air. 
In the Spring it can be removed, 
spread out to dry, and stored away for 
another season. 


Hybrid Tea Roses need to be pro- 
tected by getting extra dirt and 
mounding it up around the bushes for 
a foot or so. The soil in the bed 
should not be used, as hollows would 
be formed where the dirt was dug out 
and water would settle there, causing 
sure death to the Roses. 


As Mice are apt to get into covered 
plants, especially shrubs and Rose 
bushes, and eat them, every precau- 
tion not to attract them should be 
used. Roses, other than Hybrid Teas, 
might be safer tied to stakes and cov- 
ered standing. This method certainly 
keeps them dry, whereas laying down 
is liable to cause injury from mois- 
ture. Excelsior and burlap are ex- 
cellent for this upright covering. 


There is always plenty to be done 
in the garden. November is no ex- 
ception. Early in the month finish 
all cleaning up. Lilies may be arriv- 
ing any day now, so have places all 
ready for them. Dig up well and have 
a goodly supply of sand mixed into 
the soil. Also keep plenty on hand 
to put around the bulbs when they are 
set out. Read directions carefully and 
give each variety the care it needs. 
Plentiful supplies of sand and good 
drainage are needful for practically 
all Lilies. Some gardeners insure 
proper drainage by inverting a tiny 
flower pot in the bottom of the hole, 
placing the bulb on it. 


Other bulbs can be set out now, 
although they should have been in the 
ground last month. How many of us 
are able to accomplish everything just 
when it should be done? Many have 
to be satisfied with a second or even 
third best time. 
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Phlox—The Popular Garden Flower 


BY MRS. FREDERICK KINN, (N.Y.) 


and the name was originally 

given to the flower because of 
the brilliancy of its color, but since 
then, through experimenting, we have 
all shades from the deepest red to the 
palest blue, and many others. There 
are a number of different kinds of 
Phlox, (in fact I think there are 
about two hundred,) but the ones we 
are most familiar with are Phlox 
Drummondi, Annual Phlox, Phlox 
sublata, Moss Pink or Ground Pink, 
and Perennial Phlox. 


For beds and massing nothing can 
surpass the beautiful annuals. Sepa- 
rate colors planted in separate beds, 
or the scarlet and pink surrounded 
by the white. They are of easy cul- 
ture, succeeding in all sunny positions, 
beginning to bloom in early Summer, 
from spring-sown seeds, and continu- 
ing until close of Autumn. 


I have just returned from a sixteen- 
hundred-mile automobile trip through 
Canada and the New England States 
and while, as each week or month in 
the Summer passes, I think the par- 
ticular flower for that month is the 
most beautiful, I have decided that of 
them all, the Perennial Phlox is my 
choice, because it comes at a time 
when it is needed the most. Most of 
the perennials have come and gone, 
and the garden is beginning to look 
rather seedy when along comes the 
Phlox. 


There are many other reasons why 
hardy Phlox is so popular. It is very 
easily grown, it thrives well in prac- 
tically any location and it will grow in 
almost any kind of soil, although it 
likes rich soil and when given good 
food will amply repay you. In plant- 
ing Phlox it is better to buy the 
plants, unless some kind friend will 
give you some; although they may be 
raised from seed. The seed catalogues 
tell you that they have nothing but 
mixed seed as they do not come true 
to name. 


In planting, set the crowns one inch 
under the surface and spread out the 
roots. Put the plants eighteen inches 
apart to allow them to clump, for it 
is the largest clumps which make the 
greatest show in the garden. Keep 
them well-watered as they are shallow 
rooted and cannot stand drought. 


= word Phlox means a flame 


HERE are so many locations for 

Phlox that it is almost impossible 
not to find some spot in every one’s 
garden for them. They are splendid 
for bordering walks and drives, also 
in front of hedges. I think the very 
best combination for a _ perennial 
border is Peonies, Iris and Phlox, 
with a few Annual Zinnias and Pe- 
tunias stuck in here and there. 

Phlox can be planted either in the 
Spring or in the Fall. Spring-planting 
will give flowers the same year and 


fall-planting will insure an increase 
by multiplication; hence there are ad- 
vantages in both spring and fall- 
planting. 


Phlox may be divided every two or 
three years, the old clumps are sepa- 
rated, the new plants being raised 
from the strong young shoots on the 
outside of the clump. This work is 
best done in the Fall so that the roots 
may get a good hold in the soil before 
the cold weather sets in. 

Be sure not to let your plants go to 
seed if you wish your varieties to re- 
main true to name, as the seedlings 
will come up different and often will 
revert to the old magenta or flame 
color. While riding in a sight-seeing- 
bus on my trip, two ladies were ad- 
miring the Phlox along the way. One 
of them said, “I don’t care to bother 
with it, because it all goes back to the 
original color, and after a while it is 
all the same color.” I suppose she 
allowed hers to go to seed. In this 
connection, too, if you don’t allow it to 
go to seed it will blossom again. Just 
cut the flower off near the top of the 
stem, or better still, just break off the 
top of the head, “snip off the head” 
as a lady told me a few years ago. 


Phlox lend themselves to many dif- 
ferent styles of arrangement. They 
look well in a tall vase. A deep bowl 
of them is beautiful, and a basket of 
Phlox is charming. In fact they look 
well in almost any receptacle, provided 
the colors do not clash. 


In planting Phlox be sure to have a 
plentiful supply of white to keep the 
many and varied hues from clashing. 
Miss Lingard is the early white. Mrs. 
Jenkins is a late white. Thor is a 
wonderful early pink. Rynstrom is 
a mid-season to late pink of another 
shade. Baron VonDedem is a blood 
red. Beacon, a cherry red, Champs 
Elysee, a deep purplish crimson, 
Widar, a reddish violet with a white 
eye, while W. C. Egan is a delicate 
lilac, and R. P. Struthers is a rose- 
carmine. 


To sum up the good qualities of 
Phlox: It succeeds in practically 
every kind of soil, gives a cheerful 
appearance in the garden, succeeds in 
nearly every location, begins to bloom 
early in Summer, blooms until late 
in the Fall, is one of the most abun- 
dant of hardy perennials, is one of the 
most showy, is extremely hardy, com- 
bines well with other flowers, with- 
stands early frosts. 





The Sago Palm 


Ci revoluta, popularly known 
as the Sago Palm, is a well-known 
grand old greenhouse plant with cylin- 
drical, generally unbranched stems, 
terminating at the top by a crown of 
handsome, heavy, glossy, deep-green, 


Novemtee tay 


deeply-cut pinnate frond 

thick texture, from one ‘e leaves of 
in length, according to the age . 
and conditions under which the ian 
are grown. 


When well grown and 
cared for the Cycas is a mos ae 


nificent decorative plant a be, 
for the decoration of the arent 
or window garden at all seasons of Pa 
year, and the porch during the s 

mer months. It is a plant that eve 

amateur should possess ag it wa 
easy culture, and the foliage resists 
alike dust, gas, and sudden and ey 
treme changes in temperature, io aj 
of which house plants are unforty 
‘nately very susceptible. i 


It is a native of China and Jg 
where it is extensively grown for the 
pith contained in its trunk, which is 
prepared by the natives as an articl. 
of food on which they live for Several 
months in the year. This species j 
commonly but erroneously called the 
Sago Palm, as it furnishes none of 
the Sago of commerce. 


In cultivation the Cycas should he 
given a compost composed of two. 
thirds well-rotted sods, one-third well. 
rotted manure, and a good sprinkling 
of bone dust. Mix well and use the 
compost rough. In potting, which jg 
best done in the months of May oy 
June, use pots or tubs proportionate 
to the size of the plants. See that 
they are properly drained as this is q 
most essential point, for if not well 
done the soil will in time become heavy 
and sour and result in a diseased con- 
dition of the entire plant. 


During the winter months the 
Cycas should be given as light a situa- 
tion as possible, and an average tem- 
perature of 55 degrees, and water as 
required; but when in a state of 
growth, which is during the late 
spring and early summer months, it 
should be given as warm and moist a 
situation as possible with an abundant 
supply of moisture, both overhead and 
at the roots, and the plant should not 
be placed outside or exposed to wind 
storms until the growth is finished, 
the leaves perfected, and it has be 
come thoroughly hardened. 


The late Eben E. Rexford in an 
essay on Palm culture says some per- 
sons seem to labor under the impres- 
sion that it is absolutely necessary to 
repot their Palms once a year at least. 
This is a mistake. Let them alone as 
long as they are doing well, as they do 
not like to have their roots interfered 
with. When repotting must be done 
never shake the soil off the roots a8 
some advise, but simply lift the plant 
out of its old pot and set it in the 
new one and fill in about it with fresh 
soil which can be settled by watering 
well. Palms do not require large pots 
if they are well fed. They should be 
showered—not  sprinkled—two # 
three times a week to keep them clea 
and prevent the red spider from it 
juring them. 


CHAS. E. PARNELL, (N.Y.) 
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There Are Many Gladiolus Varieties 


BY MADISON COOPER 


fred M. S. Pridham, of Cornell 
University, Ithaca, New York, 
indicates that there are about 2,500 
varieties listed by Gladiolus growers 
in the United States in their 1928 
catalogues, although not more than 
one-third of the total number of vari- 
eties are really established in the 
rade. 
; The situation on the Gladiolus is 
duplicated to quite an extent with the 
Iris, the Peony, the Rose, etc., but 
there are at least 25 per cent more 
Gladiolus varieties than of Irises, 
Peonies or Roses, even though the pop- 
ularity of the Gladiolus dates back 
put a comparatively few years. 

Mr. Pridham has prepared a list of 
varieties most frequently listed by 
commercial growers, which is as fol- 


lows: 


A iret i survey made by Al- 


Alice Tiplady 184 
America 158 
Anna Eberius 173 
Baron Joseph Hulot 152 
Byron L. Smith 131 
Crimson Glow 166 
E. J. Shaylor 168 
Evelyn Kirtland 185 
Golden Measure 128 
' Gretchen Zang 113 
Halley 189 
Herada 174 
Le Marechal Foch 162 
Lilywhite 101 
Louise 110 
Maiden’s Blush 106 
Mary Pickford 115 
Mrs. Dr. Norton 175 
Mrs. F. C. Peters 119 
Mrs. Francis King 185 
Mrs. Frank Pendleton 188 
Mrs. H. E. Bothin 112 
Niagara 100 
Panama 134 
Peace 152 
Prince of Wales 158 
Purple Glory 138 
Rose Ash 148 
Schwaben 178 
Souvenir 106 
War 112 
Wilbrinck 113 


What impresses me particularly in 
the above list is that the variety Le 
Marechal Foch, always my favorite 
over most any other variety, for its 
all-around good qualities, stands well 
up toward the top. Foch has not been 
introduced as long as many of the 
others but it is an intensely prolific 
variety, propagates rapidly, and its 
good qualities have brought it before 
the public where it will doubtless re- 
main for many years to come. 





Mrs. Frank Pendleton, the variety 
listed the most often, (except Halley) 
is one of the very old things and al- 
though having considerable merit, it 
has qualities which make it less de- 
sirable than some of the more recent 
introductions. It has good color and 
makes good flowers, but does not hold 
many open blooms, nor is it well 
adapted for cutting. 

Halley, listed 189 times, is doubtless 
one of the most popular Glads in com- 
merce today and because of its earli- 
ness, bright color and floriferousness, 
it will hold its place for many years 
to come. However, it has the disad- 
vantage of many crooked stems. 

Evelyn Kirtland, near the very top 
so far as number of times listed, easily 
justifies its popularity. In my opinion, 
this variety has never been appre- 
ciated at its true worth. Until Long- 
fellow (which I call an improved 
Evelyn Kirtland) made its appear- 
ance, Evelyn Kirtland was, in my 
opinion, easily the best all-around pink 
cut flower variety. Kirtland is one of 
the strongest growing Glads that I 
have ever grown and its strength is 
evidenced by the fact that it is in- 
clined to variation by making forked 
spikes, sporting in color, etc. 

Alice Tiplady, one of the popular 
varieties, in my opinion never justi- 
fied its popularity. It has an unusual 
color and is most attractive when fine 
spikes may be had of it, but its weak- 
nesses,—having but few open blooms, 
soft stems, and dwarf habit of grow- 
ing, renders it unworthy of the popu- 
larity which it holds. 

Mrs. Francis King, one of the very 
old varieties, is also very near the top, 
and while it seems to hold its popu- 
larity, doubtless because of its un- 
usual length of spike, prolificacy, and 
freedom of bloom, has little to recom- 
mend it-in the way of color, and it has 
been largely discarded by discriminat- 
ing flower lovers. 

Mrs. Dr. Norton deserves a place 
in every garden, and although not 
listed as often as some of the others, 
doubtless because the variety has been 
pretty high in price until recently, it 
is well up toward the top. There is 
hardly anything finer than a perfect 
spike of Norton, and although the 
mature bulbs of this variety are much 
inclined to rot in the earth, I have 
found that this may be overcome by 
a proper growing of the plants under 
rather high fertility and in well- 
drained soil. 

Niagara, although not listed by 
many now, is in my opinion one of the 
very finest things in the entire Gladi- 
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olus_ list. There is no other variety 
quite like it and as a mere novelty 
it has value. Two or three spikes 
of Niagara bloomed out to the very 
tip make a bouquet in themselves. 
This is a variety that has never been 
properly appreciated, doubtless be- 
cause it has been many years in- 
troduced. 

Peace, listed rather largely by the 
growers, has value as a cut flower be- 
cause of its lateness and large size. 
Those giant spikes of Peace cut in 
late September or early October are 
decidedly valuable. Peace _ should 
have a place in every garden. It is 
a most rugged variety and good 
propagator. 

Herada, one of Mrs. Austin’s early 
originations, has proved popular and 
is now listed by a large number of 
growers, but it is inclined to be 
dwarf in habit with few blooms on a 
spike, and requires perfect young 
bulbs to produce good spikes. 

America, that old variety that gave 
the original impetus to Gladiolus 
breeders in this country, still holds — 
its popularity, but one seldom sees it 
now. Le Marechal Foch, a seedling 
of America, is so much earlier and 
has so much larger blooms and wide 
open, that America really has little 
place in the list now. 

Crimson Glow is a fine red and I 
have grown it for many years. It is 
a pretty good red but not the most 
suitable for cutting on account of 
shape of stems and growth of foliage 
around same. There are _ several 
good reds which in my opinion out- 
shine Crimson Glow. 

E. J. Shaylor is another popular 
variety, one of Kunderd’s ruffled 
sorts which is valuable as an early 
variety, but has the weakness of 
stumpy bloom spikes, and requiring 
exceptionally strong young bulbs to 
produce well-balanced spikes. Shaylor 
is of good color and useful because 
of its earliness, but does not deserve 
the popularity which it has attained. 

Golden Measure was originated by 
Kelway in England. It has been in- 
troduced for many years and because 
of the fact that the first stock which 
came over was diseased, it took this 
variety several years longer than it 
should to establish itself. I could get 
no increase from the first Golden 
Measure which I had, but now it be- 
haves well and I have grown the fin- 
est straight spikes of this variety, 
blooming in September this year, 
that I have ever seen. Generally the 
stems are soft and the spikes are 
crooked, but a fine vase of Golden 
Measure is hard to surpass. 

Mrs. F. C. Peters is, everything 
considered, probably the finest florists’ 
cut flower lavender variety in my col- 
lection. People speak about orchid 
Glads! If there are orchid Glads, 
Peters is one of them. Peters is a 
late variety and the florists are crazy 
about it, as it is usable in many places. 

Mary Pickford has value because of 
its unusual color and the fact that the 
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buds have an unusual shade. Pick- 
ford has soft, weak stems and makes 
more crooked spikes than straight 
ones. 

Lilywhite, I have always said, must 
have come out of the same seedpod 
that Mary Pickford came from, but 
I am only guessing at this. Anyway, 
Lilywhite was very popular for many 
years and stock of this variety sold 
by Mr. Kunderd to Meader, who dis- 
tributed it, brought one of the high- 
est prices that a Glad ever sold for. 
Lilywhite is not exactly what its 
name indicates, but just the same it 
is an excellent commercial white. 

Baron Joseph Hulot, originated 
many years ago by Lemoine in 
France, has retained its popularity all 
down through the years. I remem- 
ber hearing Arthur Cowee tell about 
junking this and throwing it into the 
mixture years ago. After that it be- 
came popular and has sold at high 
prices during recent years. I think 
that it has wholesaled at $5.00 per 
hundred quite regularly. However, 
Hulot with me averages mighty poor. 
It is seldom that I can produce good 
Hulot and this year it has been ex- 
ceptionally poor. 

Anna Eberius, one of the Diener 
varieties, has very exceptional color 
and magnificent spikes when well 
grown. Not so easy to get well- 
grown spikes, however, and person- 
ally I never enthused very much over 

Anna. 

Schwaben is too well known to need 
comment. It is a Pfitzer variety 
originated many years ago in Ger- 
many. Good spikes of Schwaben can 
be had only from strong young bulbs. 
It commonly makes rather stumpy 
spikes, and the bulbs of Schwaben 
have been subject to a peculiar dis- 
ease which has made it difficult to 
grow to perfection during recent 
years. 

Prince of Wales is a sort of im- 
proved Halley, being a sport of the 
latter. It is more delicate in color 
than Halley, and with less throat 
marks and just two or three days later 
than Halley. It has the same bad 
habit of soft stems with many crooked 
spikes, but just the same Prince of 
Wales is a fine thing when good spikes 
are attained. 

_Purple Glory has comparatively 
little purple in it, but for many years 
it was considered one of the really 
aristocratic reds. To me it has al- 
ways been inferior because of its form 
of stem. Also it spots badly if wet. 
However, Purple Glory make an ex- 
ceptionally fine showing when large 
well-grown spikes are secured. 

Rose Ash is one of those unusual 
things which have a place in every 
garden because of their novelty. Its 
name indicates its color and a few 
Rose Ash are very desirable, but one 
quickly tires of too much of this color, 
and the ramrod-like habit of growth 
of Rose Ash is a decided weakness. 

War, originated by H. H. Groff in 
Canada and distributed by Arthur 
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Cowee, was for years the standard red 
and it is still a good thing, and when 
grown from strong young bulbs many 
of the new reds hardly approach it. 
War, if petted and coddled as it was 
years ago, would still make a good ap- 


pearance at the flower shows. It is 
occasionally still to be seen. 
Panama, originated by Banning 


who also originated Niagara, was one 
of the outstanding early pinks. Its 
habit of growth is much the same as 
America and objectionable accord- 
ingly, but Panama has a decided pink 
cast where America is inclined to a 
whitish or lavender cast. And Panama 
was for years very popular and I my- 
self have won prizes at the flower 
shows with Panama. It is a late vari- 
ety and like America requires an ex- 
ceptional bulb for the best spike. 

Wilbrinck is a sport of Halley and 
claimed to be better-liked by the 
florists. It has a delicate shade and 
probably could be used in places where 
the bright color of Halley would not 
do. As an early variety it probably 
has a place along with Halley. 

Maiden’s Blush is a very early 
Prim, but personally I am not partial 
to Prims and could see little value in 
this variety other than its earliness. 

Souvenir has a pronounced yellow 
color, but it is a Prim and has Prim 
weaknesses accordingly. I have never 
thought highly of Souvenir although 
a few spikes of that bright yellow 
may be useful at times. 

Byron L. Smith with me has been 
a weak grower and subject to disease, 
but this year I secured stock of Smith 
which bloomed beautifully. It has de- 
cidedly good qualities and is valuable 
among the lavender Glads. 

Gretchen Zang, one of Mrs. Austin’s 
originations, is a rugged grower and 
useful as a cut flower, but I never 
thought enough of it to build up any 
considerable stock. 

Mrs. H. E. Bothin is about the only 
variety in the above list which I have 
not grown and made at least mentai 
notes on. I had stock of Bothin many 
years ago from the originator, but it 
was so weak that I never was able to 
increase it to a point where I could 
get a fair gauge of its value. It is 
surely a delightful shade and very 
beautiful when well grown. 

Louise was originated by my old 
friend M. F. Wright. It is surely 
popular and when first introduced had 
a great run because of its unusual 
color, large size and orchid cast. Per- 
sonally I never got much satisfaction 
out of Louise because it made so many 
twisted or clubfooted flower spikes. 
It seems to have this trait decidedly. 
Young bulbs will, however, produce 
nice spikes, but in my opinion Peters 
outshines Louise many times. 


This list of popular varieties sent 
out by Brother Pridham has aroused 
me to the point where I have seen fit 
to reminisce to the extent that I have 
above. It is like talking over old 
times with a friend to see these vari- 











eties listed and the number 
logues or lists in which they 
And don’t forget that am, 

old fellows are some of the ve 
Glads available today, and if you 
my opinion of some as follows: 

Evelyn Kirtland 

Golden Measure 

Halley 

Le Marechal Foch 

Mrs. Dr. Norton 

Mrs. F. C. Peters 

Mrs. Frank Pendleton 

Niagara 

Peace 

Rose Ash 

Schwaben 

War 


You will not go far wron 

list for all-around purposes, ae 
though there are other good varieties 
in the list, I am simply giving you 
my own individual preference, ‘¢ 
course, if I had the privilege of select. 
ing some of the newer originations, | 
would probably cut out half of the 
above list and substitute six of the 
new things, but I am talking about 
those old fellows who have my attep. 
tion this time. 


of cata. 
appear, 





































FLOWER GROWER Glads 
in California 


SUBSCRIBER in San Gabriel, 

Calif. who had THE FtLowm 
GROWER Gladiolus bulbs with a year’s 
subscription, writes me as follows: 

“Last year in August I sent you $8.00 
for THE FLOWER GROWER and 120 Glaii- 
olus bulbs. The bulbs were planted at 
three different times in the same bed, 
in January, February, and March, each 
time one month apart. 

“IT was surely surprised when the first 
blooms came. I did not expect such 
beautiful flowers in so many colors from & 
a collection of bulbs. I am sending you 
a little picture made when the first 
planting had started to bloom as ev- 
dence of my results.” 
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f. 
THE FLOWER GROWER bulb colié 
tions have started many amateurs: 
the road to success in floriculture, 
incidentally to a better outlook on 
influenced and induced thereby. M 
thousands of my collections have DB 
sent to different parts of the Unita 
States, -and every state has had 
quota. But there are still many @ 
sands of people who ought to 
these collections and I hope. 
friends will do their share by t 
their results to their acquaintam 
and visitors to their gardens. ° 
MADISON COOPER 
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Antiques 


Conducted by 
CLARK W. BROWN 








Antiques at 


Wayside Inn 


BY CLARK W. BROWN 


side Inn near South Sud- 

ong “Massachusetts, than any 
other one historical site in the-East- 
ern States. | a tha 

This is partially due to its locati 
on the through turnpike from Boston 
to the West, but largely the result of 
the publicity it has received since be- 
ing acquired by Henry Ford. _ ; 

The parking space opposite is al- 
ways well-filled with cars and those 
who take note of cars from different 
states will find a good collection here. 

Mr. Ford has just completed a new 
roadway, about two miles in length, 
taking the through travel some little 
distance from the Inn as it was feared 
the jar from the heavy travel in front 
might injure it. 

As one enters through the archway 
in the old Coach House, at the right 
are two old Stage Coaches which cer- 
tainly look very small and uncomfort- 
able compared with our modern auto- 
mobiles. One coach bears the inscrip- 
tion “Bear Camp River House” while 
the other is labeled “Gen. Eustis’ 
Coach in which rode General La- 
Fayette.” 

Continuing down the walk on the 
right is the lovely garden where is 
grown every kind of “old-fashioned” 
flower to be had. The flowers are 
massed and more or less in a wild 
state. Walls or hedges enclose the 
garden and at the end of the walk is 
a bust of Longfellow. 

Farther down is the flower garden 
to supply cut flowers for the Inn, and 
also a large collection of “herbs” such 
as Grandmother grew, dried, and 
saved for use. 


Pas wassia more tourists visit the 


On entering the Inn one turns to 
the right from the long hall and en- 
ters the old barroom where you are 
asked to register. 

In the center of the room is a 
Hutch table said to be 275 years old. 
This is the kind which tips up to form 
a chair. 

A tall Grandfather clock is the kind 
with but one hand, the hour hand, 
from which one could get approxi- 
mately the correct time. 

The safe is a medium sized one that 
opens with a large key but the key- 
hole was concealed very cleverly. 

In a prominent place on the wall 
is hung a sap bucket formerly owned 
by the Grandfather of Calvin Coolidge. 
This has several interesting auto- 
graphs. 

A pair of old iron pipe tongs, which 
was used to take coals from the fire 
to light the pipe, also had several 
other conveniences for the smoker. 

Back of the bar can be seen a good 
collection of glass including several 
flip glasses. 

Passing through an alley into the 
dining room we find the table set with 
pewter and much more pewter on the 
shelves, mantel, etc. The chairs are 
of the brace-back Windsor type and 
the serving table is a Butterfly table. 
In the cupboard are 16 pewter por- 
ringers of various sizes. 

A fine Chippendale mirror hangs on 
the wall. 

In the kitchen can be seen the crude 
utensils used by the early settlers. 
The table, called a Trestle table is 
about 3 x 10 ft. and is supported by 
X braces underneath. The plates, 
called trenchers, also spoons and bowls 








Mahogany Hepplewhite Sideboard of about 1790 
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were of wood, and many wooden im- 
plements are seen here. 

In the kitchen cabinet is a fine col- 
lection of pewter plates and large 
platters. 

There are also shown two kinds of 
roasters which cooked the meat be- 
fore the large open fireplace. One had 
a crank and was turned by hand to 
roast the meat evenly on all sides. 
The other by means of weights and 
gears could be wound up and then 
operated automatically until the 
weights run down when it had to be 
wound again. 

In the hallway were some fine ex- 
amples of Bannister back chairs. 

The bedroom across the hall is 
known as “Washingtons Room” and 
contains a lovely canopy-top bed, also 
one of the very old six-leg Highboys 
with teardrop handles. On the top is 
a leather hat box for the tall hats of 
that time. There is also an interest- 
ing carved Bible box in this room. 

Much of the woodwork in this room 
as well as the others is fitted with the 
old “H. and H. & L.” hinges, old 
wrought latches, etc. 

In the front room is the fireplace 
around which the guests gathered for 
the evening, and where Longfellow re- 
ceived the inspiration which took form 
in “The Tales of a Wayside Inn.” 

In one corner is the desk and lamp 
once owned and used by Daniel Web- 
ster. The desk is of the bureau type. 
The chairs in this room are Chippen- 
dale. 

Very few of the things in the Inn 
now are the original ones in use in 
Longfellow’s time as they were sold 
at an auction years ago. 

The tall Grandfather clock however 
is the original one mentioned by him 
as “The sombre clock.” It was made 





Jeterioiton: 














Queen Anne Chair of about 1720 
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in London in 1710 and is finished in 
black lacquer. 


There is a Sheraton dressing table 
with Sunderland pitchers that are 
very fine; a gate-leg table in the cen- 
tre of the room, and on one side a 
“Windsor-Arm Writing Chair” in 
which it is said that both Washington 
and LaFayette wrote letters. 

In frames are two panes of glass 
from the old windows on which Wm. 
Molineaux wrote with his diamond 
ring June 24, 1774, the following: 

What do you think 

Here is good drink 

Perhaps you may not know it; 
If not in haste 

Do stop and taste 

You merry folks will show it. 


HIS Inn was known as Howe’s Inn 

up to the time that Longfellow 
wrote the “Tales” after which it be- 
came known as “The Wayside Inn.” 


The original grant of a Coat of 
Arms to Howe (then written How) is 
shown as well as a silhouette of him. 


Upstairs there are four guest rooms 
now open to the public. 

The LaFayette room has the orig- 
inal wall paper that decorated it when 
he was a guest there. The bed is a 
canopy top bed and there is shown a 
Trundle bed which has large wooden 
wheels and is run under the other bed. 
A small room adjoining is where the 
General’s valet slept. 

The Thomas Edison room is furn- 
ished in a little later period of furni- 
ture. There is a fine marked Ben- 
nington Hound pitcher in this room 
and several interesting Currier & Ives 
pictures. 

In the upper hall is a Courting 
Mirror, a comb back Windsor chair, 
several Dutch type chairs, a Lowboy 
and some interesting Samplers. 


In the Longfellow room the bed is 
of the sleigh style and there is an un- 
usual Bannister back chair, a fine 
Wing chair with club feet, a curly 
maple Highboy, and a Lowboy. 

The Parson’s Room has a canopy 
top bed, a Butterfly table and a Shera- 
ton chest. 

In all these rooms I am giving only 
some of the outstanding items and in 
each will be found many smaller in- 
teresting things. 


Several young ladies meet the 
guests, point out and explain the uses 
of many things, that are unfamiliar 
to us today, in the different rooms. 


On the second floor also is the old 
original dance hall and on the walls 
are displayed some interesting danc- 
ing pictures of the old times. 


A new large dining hall said to ac- 
commodate 1,000 guests a day has 
been built in the rear, over which is a 
new large .dance hall, and here is 
found a most wonderful collection of 
Chippendale chairs. There are 55 in 
the lot and they include a number of 
choice patterns in both side and arm 
chairs. 


Nearby is located the schoolhouse 


which Mary Elizabeth Sawyer at- 
tended in the town of Sterling. This 
schoolhouse was used there from 1798 
to 1856 and there occurred the in- 
cident which inspired John Roulstone 
to write the first three stanzas of 
“Mary’s Little Lamb.” Sarah J. Hale 
later completed the poem as we have 
it today. 


The building was bought 
Ford and moved to South Sudbury 


where it is now in use b 
of the neighborhood during epee 


year. 

Our illustrations show 
Anne chair of about 1720, ail Queen 
hogany Hepplewhite 
about 1790. 
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Seasonal Glimpses of Nature 


BY LAURA FENNER, (Ohio) 





F WE think of November at all 

during the Summer, we have 

visions of a sad, grey month de- 
void of all happiness, but when the 
eleventh month really rolls around we 
find it not nearly so gloomy as our 
imagination has painted it. Novem- 
ber days are often as bright and 
sunny as the gorgeous autumn days 
of October. True, many of the Trees 
are bare, and others are losing their 
leaves with every gust of wind, but 
even so, there is a picturesqueness 
about the leafless Trees that is lovely. 


There is much of interest to be 
found in the fields and woods this 
month if we go abroad with the idea 
of seeing and finding. Early in the 
month if we venture in the regions 
where the Witch-hazel grows, we may 
at first think that we are in the line 
of battle between antagonistic Imps, 
until we discover that it is the barrage 
of the Witch-hazel, catapulting its 
seeds far and wide. 


Not infrequently we hear the last 
chirps of the Cricket in early Novem- 
ber, and all through the month we 
encounter Caterpillars slowly wander- 
ing about. We wonder why they 
haven’t woven themselves into their 
cozy cocoons long ago as have most of 
their family. If we believe in “say- 
ings” we look to see where the widest 
ring is located on the Caterpillar. If 





it is in front then we are led to 
lieve that our coldest weather will jp 
the forepart of the Winter, or jg it 
is in the middle or back portion of 
his anatomy we may look for the 
severe weather then. But many of 
us have cast the Caterpillar sign int 
the discard with many others, 


The Beavers and Muskrats are busy 
finishing their winter houses, and the 
Beavers are carrying in their supplies, 


The Chipmunk has furnished his 
winter home ’way under a stonepile 
or other secure place, and has stored 
therein many Nuts and Acorns, 


The Groundhog is ready for the 
Winter also, although he has stored 
no provisions in his burrow. Instead, 
he has feasted the whole Summer 
through, and his skin is nigh unto 
bursting, he is so fat. Now he wil 
seek his bed underground, below the 
frostline, and here he will sleep the 
cold, stormy weeks through. Let Win- 
ter do its worst, he will be blissfully 
unconscious, and will not emerge until 
late Winter shows favorable signs of 
relenting. 


The Starlings are going about in 
large and small flocks, and we enjoy 
their squeaky singing, which in al 
fairness to them is at times quite 
musical. November is not the month 
to be choicy about our bird music. 








Along the Huron river near Plymouth, Ohio. Notice the boys’ shack up in the trees 
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‘lid Ducks and Geese are 
cn their Southern journey, 
: + wanting to be caught North after 
the lakes and streams are frozen over. 
But Northern dwellers need not de- 

ir, for large numbers of Birds are 
_ ast present, and just a little en- 
vouragement in the way of placing 
food for them will bring them to our 


dooryards. 

r phase of Nature that 
Teel interesting study for 
Winter, when there are not so many 
other things to take our attention and 
time, is the study of the Stars. Dur- 
ing the Fall and Winter our most 
peautiful Stars and Constellations are 
visible in the Heavens, and each year 
we eagerly watch for our old favorites 
to make their appearance above the 
Eastern horizon. The Seven Sisters 
or Pleiades, the Hyades, Aldebaran’s 
shining eye and Taurus are now vis- 
ible in the Eastern sky at dark. Di- 
rectly overhead, almost, is the Great 
Square of Pegasus. The familiar old 
Dipper is lying low near the Northern 


horizon. 


This month we may look for mete- 
ors. The Leonoids coming from the 
direction of the Sickle in Leo will be 
seen in the early morning hours about 
November 14 and 15. The Andro- 
medes, coming from the direction of 
the Constellation Andromeda may be 
seen in the evening hours during the 
last ten days of the month. The latter 
is slow moving and reddish in color, 
while the former shower is swift, and 
in color bluish-green. All over the 
sky these clear November nights we 
will find much of interest, guided by 
a good Star map. 


The crowning day of November 
comes on the twenty-ninth, when we 
all give thanks for the gifts the year 
has given us. And looking back we 
find, for the most part, that it has 
been most generous. 





A Good Doctor on Sugar 


Keep the sugar bowl as far away from 
your plate as possible, and avoid eating 
sugar and milk together, as this com- 
bination favors fermentation. 

If the dentist hasn’t pulled your sweet 
tooth, use honey or the sweet fruits 
which contain grape sugar, or raw sugar 
and molasses, which contains the min- 
eral salts rather than the refined. 

Sugar was unknown to our ancestors, 
and today we eat one-fourth of a pound 
a day, or ten times as much as was eaten 
a century ago. Somebody eats more 
than this, because I don’t eat my quarter 
pound. This is one cause of bad teeth 
and lack of calcium in the body. A 
little sugar cooked in fruits, is whole- 
some, as it changes, by cooking with 
fruit acid, to the sugar found in fruits 
and bee honey.—(Healthy Home) 





Don’t overlook the Bulb Offers avail- 
able for presents to your friends for 
Christmas, (or at any other time). 
See page V. Bulbs can be sent to one 
person and subscription to another. 


Flower 4 
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Growing Roses From Seed 


To THE EpIToR :— 


Will you advise me how to grow Roses from 
seeds, and how long it takes the seeds to ger- 


minate? 
A. E. Harr, (Mass.) 

Answer :—There is no particular diffi- 
culty in raising numerous species of 
Roses from seed, particularly those of 
the Rugosa or the small-flowered hardy 
climbing type. 

If the seeds are gathered in Autumn, 
freed from pulp and sowed in a cold- 
frame they will germinate freely the fol- 
lowing Spring. When the seedlings have 
their second leaves they should be 
pricked off and handled the same as any 
other seedling. The seed bed should not 
be disturbed for another year at least, 
because some rose seeds lie dormant for 
two Winters before germination. Seeds 
of Hybrid Tea Roses, Hybrid Perpetuals 
and exotic species are considerably more 
erratic. Some of them will lie dormant 
as long as eight years, but as a rule I 
have found that a fair percentage will 
germinate the first season, and except in 
the case of very precious hybridized 
seeds, I wouldn’t think of waiting longer 
than two years. 


As a rule seedlings are sturdy when 
they come up and require only ordinary 
attention. Seedlings of the ever-bloom- 
ing type will produce flowers when very 
smali but these flowers give no indication 
as to their true character except color. 
A small seedling may produce single 
blooms, but when the plant is mature 
the flowers may be double. 


To obtain quick results it is advis- 
able to bud or graft the seedling on 
strong stocks as soon as there are any 
eyes or wood available for the operation. 
This will reduce the time of waiting 
considerably. Climbers and Rugosas 
usually bloom the third year from ger- 
mination; Hybrid Perpetuals the second 
year; and Hybrid Teas almost immedi- 
ately. Nevertheless, freaky plants some- 
times hold off flowering for six or seven 
years. 


Regardless of type, it is advisable to 
protect seedlings in a coldframe the first 
Winter after germination. In following 
seasons, seedlings of hardy types will 
need no more protection than their 
parents. 


A great deal of experimentation has 
been made with methods to hasten the 
germination of rose seeds. The Ameri- 
can Rose Annuals for 1925 and 1926 con- 
tain articles concerning the work con- 
ducted at the Boyce Thompson Institute 
at Yonkers, and should be valuable read- 
ing to any one who attempts to ger- 
minate difficult rose seeds. 


G. A. STEVENS, (Penna.) 





Do Glads and Irises Change Color? 


To THB EpITor :— 

I do wish you would tell me why dozens and 
dozens of my Glads go back to that wishy-washy 
red or apricot color, and why perfectly lovely 
Tris go back to yellow. Not all do, of course, 
but some surely do. 

Mrs. L. K. Dopp, (N. J.) 


Answer:—This question has heen 
asked repeatedly in these columns and is 
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always answered in the negative. That 
is, that Glads do not actually change 
color. I have been growing Glads for 
upwards of twenty years, and have 
grown them in very large numbers, and 
have never known of a single case where 
varieties revert or go back as various 
people have asserted. It is commonly 
suggested that the weaker and newer 
varieties, which have been bred far from 
the original species, are more subject to 
disease and under weak cultural condi- 
tions are lost entirely; while certain 
Glads which are more rugged will sur- 
vive. 

And it is perhaps altogether possible 
that when cultural conditions are not 
sufficiently strong that Glads may ac- 
tually revert or deteriorate in some way. 
The statement that Glads change color 
has been made so many times, and by so 
many persons, that it would seem that 
something of this kind does occur. 

Where is the man, (or woman,) who 
dares to contradict the experts who say 
that Glads do not revert or change color? 


MADISON COOPER 





Worms in Red Raspberries 


To THE EpITOoR:— 


(1) Can you tell me a remedy for small Worms 
or Maggots in Red Raspberries? I burned one 
lot of plants, bought new ones, planted them in a 
different place in the garden and these new plants 
still have a distorted berry and a tiny Worm 
about one-eighth of an inch long. 

Is there anything I can put on the plants when 
young in‘the Spring to prevent the Worm and 
the damage to the berries? Is this trouble the 
so-called Mosaic disease? 

I have a neighbor who grows wonderful berries 
and never has any of this trouble. 

(2) I also have a young Harvest Apple tree 
that has a cottony fungus in the joints of small 
branches and joints of leaves. ‘ 

Would like to know of a remedy for this. 


Mrs. W. S. Werts, (N. Y.) 

Answer:—(1) This Raspberry trouble 
is the work of the Raspberry Byturus or 
Raspberry Beetle and has no relation to 
Mosaic. It is troublesome in many sec- 
tions but unknown in others, nearby. 

The adult insect is a light brown 
Beetle about 1/7 of an inch long. The 
Beetles appear in May and feed on the 
buds and tender leaves. When the blos- 
soms appear they attack them, too. 


These Beetles lay the eggs from which 
the Worms hatch. The grubs feed on 
the receptacles—the little knobs that 
hold the berries—and when the berries 
are picked the Worms are often found 
clinging to the inside of the fruit. They 
are a tarnished white in color and reach 
a length of about a quarter of an inch. 


This pest may be controlled by spray- 
ing in May when the brownish Beetles 
begin to feed on the leaves and buds, 
Use arsenate of lead, about one ounce of 
the powder to one gallon of water. 

(2) If you push aside the cottony 
growth which has appeared in crevices 
on your Apple tree you will find that it 
covers a tiny soft-bodied insect, the 
Woolly Apple Aphis. If you could ex- 
amine the roots of the tree you would 
find more of them there. 


In parts of the Apple belt farther 
south the Woolly Aphis is a serious pest, 
especially on young trees. In New York, 
however, it should do little appreciable 
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damage. It is not an easy insect to 
eradicate and I should not advise you to 
try. It will not do much damage, if any. 


R. A. VAN METER 





Care of Poinsettia 


To THE EpITOR :— 

I have a Poinsettia just a year old, and it looks 
healthy, but will it have any blossoms this year? 
What must I do to make it blossom? I have been 
told that it must be all cut back. 

F. A. S., (N. J.) 

Answer :—Your Poinsettia should form 
the showy bracts which surround the in- 
conspicuous flowers during the Winter, 
if it has been cared for properly. The 
plant must not be cut back now; this is 
done after the resting period, when the 
plants are started into growth in late 
Spring or early Summer. These plants 
may be kept outside, the pot plunged in 
the ground, until September. They need 

lenty of water and sunshine. When 
ane A indoors they are kept in a mod- 
erate temperature at first, but require 
more warmth as the colored bracts ap- 
pear, and will also respond to occasional 
manure. The proper soil for the Poin- 
settia is a rich heavy loam, with good 
drainage. After flowering is over the 
plants may be put to rest in a warm 
place; commercially, the pots are laid on 
their sides under a greenhouse bench, un- 
til cut back and started into growth. In 
the trade such plants are used to make 


cuttings, new plants being started each - 


year. These plants give larger bracts 
than the old ones, but in window and 
conservatory culture the same plants are 
grown on from year to year.—(In Rural 
New-Y orker) 





Is Iris Honorabilis Rated too Low? 


‘To THE EDITOR :— 

Why is the Iris, Honorabilis or Sans Souci, 
rated at only 4.0? I have grown it three years 
and am very partial to it. Everyone admires it 
and I have many requests for a start of it. 
Among my thousands, I have many highly-ranked 
varieties, so I can make comparison with intelli- 
gence. It is shorter and smaller than many, but 
large size is not so much to be desired as beauty, 
health, and rapid increase, I think. 

Some of those I grow among my 84 kinds— 
(most of them much better, but surely not enough 
ito push Sans Souci down to 4.0) are, almost 
‘in order of preference: Ambassadeur, Asia Mag- 
mifica, Lent Williamson, Opera, Prospero, 
Neptune, Troost, Medrano, Quaker Lady, Mother 
of Pearl, Afterglow, Dream, Alcazar, Ballerine, 
Isoline, Seminole, Ma Mie, Princess Beatrice, 
Souv, Mme. Gaudichau, Queen Caterina, Iris 
King, Shekingh, etc., etc. 

As I write each name, I think well of course, 
that one is a whole lot better than Sans Souci. 
But I still insist that I love Sans Souci. It is 
Jovely and desirable. It is better than 4.0 and 
worth a place in catalogues which scorn to list 
it; unless it has failings that I have yet to dis- 
cover. Or, unless my dozen were incorrectly 
labeled. I do not think that likely, as my ex- 
perience is that substitutes are usually poorer, 
instead of better, than the label indicates. : 


Mrs, L. V. BEALE, (Okla.) 

Answer:—To use a _ slang phrase, 
“You can search me!”’ But I will offer 
some suggestions which may be helpful. 

There is no question in my opinion but 
that many of the older varieties among 
Trises as well as among Gladiolus, 
Peonies, and other flowers are rated too 
low in the symposiums or when rated 
by voting. This is probably because new 
things being novel, attract attention and 
are, therefore, more in the public eye. 
But there is another reason which I will 
outline: 


Old varieties, when they propagate 
rapidly, soon become low in price, and, 
therefore, commercial growers lose in- 
terest in them because they cannot be 
sold at any considerable profit. When 


varieties are low in price they are neg- 
lected and grown in the most unde- 
sirable ground which the commercial 
grower has. The result is that these or 
cheap things do not make the showing 
that they should as against the new and 
novel varieties because the new things 
are fed heavily and forced into large 
size and rapid growth. 


If there is a remedy for the situation 
as above outlined, (assuming that it is 
a fact at least to some extent,) I do not 
know what it is; but I do know that 
commercial growers ought to stand by 
the old things and pass their judgment 
on quality rather than on newness and 
rarity. 

This subject is open for discussion 
either by amateurs or by commercial 
growers. If I have overlooked any point 
which is important I will gladly stand 
corrected. 


My own opinion of Iris Honorabilis 
is that it has value for massing, that it 
is a rapid propagator, and that it is 
hardy in all conditions under which I 
have grown it. I do not know of a 
variety which is more floriferous. It is 
true that it is rather dwarf in habit 
but this is not a disadvantage except 
for cut-flower purposes. We certainly 
do not want all of our Irises to grow 
toward the sky as do Mother of Pearl, 
Lent A. Williamson, and others. 


MADISON COOPER 





Lilies After Flowering 


To THE EDITOR :— 

I shall be obliged if you will tell me the correct 
treatment for potted Liliums (Longiflorum, 
Auratum, etc.), after having flowered indoors. 
Should they flower several years in succession in 
pots, or is it necessary to buy new bulbs each 
season? M. A. W 

Answer :—Bulbs of Lilium longiflorum 
are of little use the second year, as they 
invariably split up into a number of tiny 
bulbs, which would occasion a good deal 
of time and trouble before they reached 
maturity. Pot-grown bulbs of Lilium 
auratum will occasionally flower two or 
three years in succession. It would not, 
however, be safe to rely upon them, as 
they are very uncertain. A few fresh 
bulbs should be purchased annually. Re- 
move all faded flowers, and gradually 
withhold water. When the stem has 
turned brown, and will part company 
with the bulb without trouble, shake out 
bulbs and carefully examine the same, 
cutting away any diseased and rotted 
scales. Dust with a little sulphur and 
repot, including in the compost a few 
pieces of charcoal. Plunge the pots in 
a bed of ashes, made up in-a coldframe 
or cool greenhouse, or in a sheltered 
position in the open, where they should 
be left undisturbed until a top growth 
of 2 inches to 3 inches has been made. 
No water is necessary during the dor- 
mant period.—(Gardening Illustrated, 
English) 





Grades of Gladiolus Bulbs 


To THE EDITOR :— 


Will you kindly tell me through the columns of 
your magazine, the dimensions of Nos. 1, 2 and 3, 
Gladiolus bulbs? I do not understand what these 
numbers mean. 

: , R. J. L., (Me.) 


Answer :—Commercial grades of Gla- 
diolus bulbs are as follows: 


‘oe No. 1,—1%%” and larger 
‘ No. 2,—1%4” to 11%” 
No.3,—1” to1%” 


Some commercial growers put. sizes 
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No. 1 and 2 into one gr : 
lieve that bulbs 14” to 1K? pal. be | 
as valuable as 114” and larger uly | 
personal impression is that hand my 
right in this, for the reason that 
bulbs 1%” have mere size and not 
vitality. The smaller bulbs will] a 
better in quality. Average 

The grades of sizes ot 
above continue down by pain 
to No. 6, which is 4” to %”: but nat 
growers grade the planting stock po 
up to %”, all in one grade, which j; 
cludes some bulbs smaller than y» ™ 
_— — of planting stock. Howe . 
the general way is to separ ; 
ter inches. parate by quar. 

Bulbs of a size larger tha ” 
expected to throw a good flower alll 
the first year planted and indeed x 
varieties will grow good flowers fron 
bulbs %” to %”. Still other varieties 
will not bloom well except from bulb 
larger than 1”. 

— (Ebrror) 


Storing Gladiolus Bulbs and 
Bulblets in Louisiana 


To THE EDITOR :— 


How long is it necessary to cure Gladiolus 
bulblets before they can be germinated and 
planted? I thought I would plant half of 
this Fall and see if I could get small bulbs from 
them for spring-planting. Our weather here js 
very warm, so I am curing the bulbs in the 
shade in a well-ventilated room. Do you think 
it would be advisable to pack them in sand after 
curing, to prevent too much evaporation? I reg}. 
ize that the bulblets require storing in a moigt 
condition, but how about the bulbs? 


I should like to hear from Southern Californig 
growers, for I feel that they have about the 
same climatic conditions, and must have the same 
problems, and have doubtless made trials of this 
method. 

EpwIn L. BLewer, (La) 

Answer :—It is not necessary to cure 
bulblets at all. Indeed if they are thor. 
oughly dry on the outside it is best that 
they should be stored in moist sand, but 
do not do this until the shell is thor. 
oughly dry, otherwise they may mold or 
rot. If they are pretty well dried in two 
or three weeks or a month, store them in 
moist, clean building sand and don't 
plant them before very late in the Fall 
for best results. Indeed, I have heard 
that they germinate best when carried 
over from one year to another out of the 
ground. 


Do not think of trying to get bulbs 
from these bulblets for next spring's 
planting. You cannot successfully crowd 
two season’s. work into one;—it is pos- 
sible but not practical. After your bulbs 
are cured, put them in a cellar. if you 
have one, (as I know some places in your 
state where there are no cellars,) and 
ventilate this basement .room at night 
when it is cool. In this way you can 
keep the bulbs dry and cool at the same 
time. It is best that they should not bk 
cured above ground at high temperature 
for a longer period than a month or 89, 
and you have done well to cure them in 
the shade rather than in the sun. 

Do not store the bulbs in sand or any- 
thing else. Store them in open trays 
and in not too thick a bulk; otherwise 
they may start growth, or mold, or rot. 

Store in basement or cellar as above 
suggested, as this takes care of the ques 
tion of evaporation or drying out; but 
surplus moisture with bulbs should be 
avoided too. Only experience can 
you about these things and what I am 
giving you may serve as a guide. 

MADISON COOPER 
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7 octions and Answers Asked 
sad Answered by Readers 


ho can assist by giving general or 
Reademmformation will confer a favor on the 
ee the Editor. A brief state- 


: A ell as ss - 
po 7 oe ond definite information is desired. 











QUESTIONS 


TIME TO TRANSPLANT YUCCA 


d like information regarding 
Png am of transplanting the Yucca. 
I have secured some of these once or 
twice from a neighbor whose plants 
thrive wonderfully, but after being 
transplanted they do not seem to do 
very good, and I was wondering about 
the best time of the year, and any other 
cultural hints about this kind of plant. 


Flower Yrowernr, Calcium, NY. 


I hope some reader with experience 
will be good enough to embody same in 


an early issue. 
A. T. ENLow, (Ont.) 


MOLES VERY DESTRUCTIVE 


The question of Moles continues to be 
a vital one in this neighborhood. I have 
carefully tried every kind of remedy in- 
cluding cyanogas, but without results. 
My border is undermined to a depth of 
nearly two feet, and I have on three 
separate occasions, (after carefully 
“gassing” every noticeable run,) reset 
plants firmly, only to find the next day 
that the Moles had again gone through 
almost the entire bed. 

I saved my Tulips by using wire 
“baskets,” but the blooms were not very 
good. It is hard to tamp the soil close 
enough between wire and bulbs. 
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Field mice I can “get” with poisoned 
corn put into the holes where they come 
out, but Moles seem impervious even to 
the deathly gas fumes. 

My small lawn is ruined and I shall 
have to give up my flower borders un- 
less some new method of extermination 
is brought to my notice. I have tried 
mixing Paris green with bone meal; also 
red pepper. 

Can any reader suggest something to 
help me? 

The Moles here seem to run too deep 


for trapping. 
G. S. C. P., (N.Y.) 


CARING FOR GERANIUMS DURING WINTER 


Will some one who has had experience 
in hanging Geranium roots up for the 
Winter, please tell me how to do it? I 
have some lovely plants and no place to 











Something for 


Our Children 
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The Thankful Boy 


NCE upon a time long, long ago, 

there lived a little boy whose name 
was Roy. His father and mother came 
over to this country in the Mayflower. 
They were called Pilgrims. They lived 
in a log cabin in a clearing near the sea. 
The year had been hard on all of these 
sturdy Pilgrims but they were brave and 
determined not to give up but stay and 
build a home. The children were taught 
to be brave from the time they were tiny 
babies. 

Roy was a happy little lad and sang 
as he played out-of-doors during the 
Summer. 

As the Fall of the year drew near, it 
brought with it promises of many things 
to eat for that Winter. “We will not get 
so hungry as we did last Winter,” cried 
the people. “God has blessed us with 
bountiful crops.” 

The friendly Indians taught Roy’s 
father how to plant and care for the 
Indian Corn. The forests near by were 
full of wild game to be killed, and many 
kinds of nuts grew on the trees to be 
gathered for that Winter. 

How busy.they were as they gathered 
and prepared food for the Winter. Even 
little Roy added his small help to his 
father’s and neighbor’s work. Soon all 
was finished. 

The Pilgrims wanted to thank their 
Heavenly Father for the care and bless- 
ings he had given them. They called a 
day of Thanksgiving when they had a 
great feast of all the good things to eat 
and praised and sang praises to God. 
They invited the friendly Indians to 
share it with them. 

This was really the beginning of our 
own Thanksgiving. Let us not forget 
to thank God for all he has done for us, 
just like little Roy. 

ESTHER Haas, (Kans.) 





Something to Make 


Thanksgiving cards are nice and in- 
expensive to make. Use a plain color, 
such as tan, gray, cream, or black may 
be used if care is taken in what colors 
are to go on the outside, for a back- 
ground for your cards. 

Any picture suitable for Thanks- 


giving, such as Turkeys, Pumpkins, 
Corn Shocks, Indians and Pilgrims, or 
anything in keeping with the season may 
be used on the outside, or if you want it 
more elaborate, you might buy the little 
colored squares of paper in harmonizing 
colors, and by using a stencil or paper 
pattern, cut the figures out of the paper 
and paste on the cards. Write a greet- 
ing suitable for the holiday on the bot- 
tom of the card in gold-colored ink, using 
a steel pen, or if you would rather, use 
any color of ink. 

_ You might make little booklets on a 
similar plan, by folding several sheets of 
white or cream (or any color) paper. 
Paste your picture on the outside page 
and write the greetings on one of the in- 
side pages. Tie the book with colored 
— ribbon and you have a neat little 
gift. 

ESTHER Haas, (Kans.) 





The Pigeon 


‘THE PIGEON is an interesting and 
lovable pet, provided they are ob- 
tained when young and tamed. 

There are various colors among the 
Pigeons, even some are pure white. 

They like to have a roost to sleep on 
at night if they are kept in a house, or 
if allowed, they will fly up on the rafters 
in the barn. Do not keep them shut 
up in a small cage. Of course, they 
will have to be kept in a wire cage until 








they get tame and know where home is, 
then turn them out and they will stay 
around the house or barn. 

Be sure to have good, cool, fresh water 
where they can find it, if you do not 
have chickens, but they will drink with 
the other poultry if they can. In Winter 
when all of the water freezes up, be sure 
to put some out several times a day 
where they can find it. 

Pigeons like to eat corn, oats, bugs, 
weed seeds, in fact anything a chicken 
will eat, but the corn kernels must not 
be too large. Better to feed chopped 
corn. 

If you tame your Pigeons and name 
each one, you can teach them to come 
to you when you call them. Treat them 
gently as you would any pet, and do not 
allow them to be frightened by anyone. 
They will make you an enjoyable pet 
and repay you many times for the care. 

Some Pigeons are called Carrier 
Pigeons and are used to send messages 
from one place to another. They are 
taken in a box to some distant place and 
turned loose and find their way home. 





A Turkey Race 


At this time of the season when we 
are all thinking about Turkeys for 
Thanksgiving, we will have a Turkey 
race, 

Half the children, (any number,) stay 
at one end of the playground, (barn- 
yard,) and are Turkeys. The others try 
to catch as many as possible when the 
captain calls, “Here comes the Turkeys,” 
as they run across to the other side to a 
goal. Exchange places and continue the 
game. 








Jay, a pet Calf 
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grow them in the house. Should they be 
hung in a warm or cold place; the dirt 
left on or washed off; should the room be 
dry or damp, dark or light? Please give 
full details as I know nothing whatever 
of the method. 

M. S., (N. J.) 


IDENTITY OF AMARYLLIS WANTED 


I wonder who can help me discover the 
species of my hardy Amaryllis. They 
are perfectly hardy here in Oklahoma. 
They retain their beautiful, thick, foli- 
age until frost. The blooms are a lovely 
shade of scarlet with a white stripe, and 
they grow from 18 to 24 inches in 
height. 

Would also like to know the best time 
to divide and replant. 


STELLA M. DOLIN, (Okla.) 


PLANTING A CEDAR HEDGE IN FALL 


Can some reader tell me if it is pos- 
sible to plant Cedars in the Fall? I 
wish to make a Cedar hedge and had 
planned on planting it in the Spring. I 
have had to change my plans so it will 
have to be planted this Fall or wait 
another year. What percentage would 
I likely lose? 


Mrs. R. M. WEIDMAN, (Mich.) 


SOIL FOR OLEANDER 


Will someone please tell me how to 
prepare suitable soil for an Oleander 


plant? 
Mrs. W. B. Hoop, (Me.) 


CARE OF LILY POOLS AND LILY 
ROOTS DURING WINTER 


I have a small Lily Pool in my yard 
with Lilies in it. Would someone please 
tell me how to store the Lily roots for 
the Winter? I cannot leave the water in 
the Pool during the Winter. The roots 
are set in boxes of dirt which are set 
down under the water. 


ALAN B. Writer, (N. Y.) 


WHITE MOTHS RUIN IRIS 


Will someone tell me what will destroy 
the little white Moths? They are very 
destructive, ruining my Iris and Butter- 
fiy Bush blooms. 


Mrs. B. L. YOuNG, (Miss.) 


PHLOX AND HOLLYHOCK FROM SEED 


When should I gather the seeds of 
Phlox, and should same be planted be- 
fore or after the first frost? 

I should also like to know about grow- 
ing Hollyhocks from seed. 


JOHN H. Youne, (N. Y.) 


IDENTITY OF PLANT WANTED 


A plant which blooms in the old gar- 
dens and which cannot be found adver- 
tised now, was known as Jockey Club. 
It grew to a height of three or four 
feet, and the seeds resembled a bean, 
but were not regular in formation. The 
stalk was jointed and grew in a zig-zag 
fashion, but the foliage cannot be re- 
called at this time. The blooms were 
shaped like a Lily, standing upright on 
the stalk, and were sweet-scented, espe- 
cially at dusk. 

Can any reader tell me the name of 
this plant? 

H. R. HAYDEN, JR., (Conn.) 
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WATER LILIES DURING WINTER 


Will someone who grows Water Lilies, 
(the hardy kind,) please tell me how to 
care for them during the Winter? My 
Lilies have been grown in tubs, and half 
barrels, and small pools, through the 
Summer. 

And what shall I do with my Water 
Poppies and Variegated Sweet Flag 
through the Winter? 

Will be glad to hear from those with 
experience with these plants. 


Mrs. EpNA GarRRA, (Ohio) 


GROWING MALLOW 


I planted a lot of Mallow seed the last 
of May and sowed it quite thickly. It 
seems every seed sprouted and I have 
two rows of fine thrifty plants six to 
eight inches high, but they are so very 
thick I am in doubt about what to do. 

Will the plants be strong enough by 
Fall to withstand frosts and freezes 
during the Winter? I would surely like 
to save them if I can. Would it be 
proper to mulch well when it turns cold? 
Any definite suggestions will be useful 
as I want to save my fine young plants. 


GEO. L. GEBHARDT, (Ohio) 


BLIGHT ON HARDY PHLOX 


Can you give me information about 
blight on hardy Phlox? My Phlox did 
not have the blight when we first planted 
it, but of late years it is getting worse 
every year. I would like to know what 
will control the blight and restore the 
beauty which the Phlox had in the past? 


J. C., (Conn.) 


BEST FLOWERS FOR BORDER IN 
CALIFORNIA 


Would like to have someone tell me 
just what flowers are most productive 
for a border. I have Gladiolus and they 
bloomed too short, and they do not seem 
to like water in their faces. I also have 
Asters and have trouble in watering on 
all sides of my back lawn, as Asters also 
do not want water on the flowers. 

I have shrubs in the background and 
I want a lively color for borders. Any 
suggestions will be appreciated. 


Mrs. ANNA F. Lupwice, (Calif.) 


PLANTING REGAL LILY BULBILS 


How deeply should the tiny seedlings 
or bulbils of the Regal Lily be planted 
for a permanent situation? I am trying 
both shallow and deep planting in this 
first year’s experiment but would like to 
place an extra fine lot of seedlings at 
— the correct depth for trial this 
all. 

Mrs. F. RANSFORD, ( Mass.) 


INFORMATION ABOUT WAX PLANTS 
WANTED 


Wax Plants thrive at Cape Cod and 
have beautiful pink blossoms which are 
quite fragrant. Will someone inform me 
about them and whether they can be 
brought into the house before frost, in 
order that they may bloom indoors when 
there is snow and frost outside? 


J. W. J., (N.Y.) 


TREATMENT OF PLANTS AFTER FLOWERING 


Can anyone answer for me the fol- 
lowing question? 
After spring and summer-blooming of 
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the following plants, how 
rested during the Winter foe to be 
Here jg 


sults the following Summer? 
the list: Gloxinias, Callas Amaryl] : 
Cyclamen and Cinerarias, ’ 

These are at present. ugust,) ; 
bloom. a. ) in 
Our cellar is very warm ¢ 
furnace so anything set in the 
would simply continue to grow, 


G. S. M,, (Vt) 


PEONIES AND LILACS DO NoT BLOOM 


Can some reader give advice 

ing the Lilacs and also Peonies Which 

do not bloom? Can anything be done j 

the Fall to assure flowering in the fol 

lowing year? x 

Thanks for any help that may be given 

me. 
Miss M. D. WHITNEy, (Mass,) 


ROOTING TENDER HIBISCUS 


Will someone please give instruct 
for rooting tender Hibiscus? ction 


Mary O. Porter, (Mo,) 


QUESTIONS ABOUT REGAL LILY SEEDLINGs 


I have about two thousand Regal Lily 
seedlings which have grown well, 
have died down and are sprouting uw 
again. How is the best way to hand 
them to carry over the Winter? 
advise replanting this Fall about giz 
inches deep and twelve inches apart, It 
seems to me that this would not be ag 
practical as six inches apart. I presume 
the depth would be all right to prevent 
killing. 

These seedlings are from seeds sow 
last May. Any suggestions will be 
thankfully received. 


Geo. G. Fow er, (N. H.) 


RED-LEAVED PLANT FOR EDGING 


Will some reader please advise through 
this department the name of the small 
red-leaved plant used as an edging for 
a circular bed of Cannas and Salvias? 

I have been told it was either Coleus 
or Ornamental Beets. 


CHARLES LAHN, JR., (N.Y) 


DAHLIA TROUBLES 


We have had Dahlias for several years 
and they have grown wonderfully. Last 
year we had perhaps one hundred and 
fifty stalks, with about twelve hundred 
or more flowers. Last Spring the tuber 
were fine, and we planted about 
hundred of them. 

They were slow in growing and whe 
they were fully grown, we found 
all are hollow from the ground up am 
quite a number have half or pa 
flowers. A large proportion have ¢ 
necks and there are not near as maly 
flowers. 

Any information will be thankfully % 


ceived. 
Mrs. C. A. Funs, (Ohio) 


PEONY TROUBLES 


What may be done for Peonies that 
have one side of the plant green 
growing and the other half with 
dead and black as though frosts had i 
them? These plants have been in 
condition for two months. They flo 
last Spring. 9 

Is there a remedy for this trouble?” 


SaRaH Fow ter, (Mich) 
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ANSWERS 


WHITE FLY ON PLANTS 


M. Billings, eT 
aying with the new remedy 
saoipex” eB will prove very ef- 
fective. In using “Black-leaf 40” it 1s 
rel to add some soap to it as a spreader. 
It also makes it more adhesive. Every 
white fly you hit will die, the trouble is, 
these Aphides are ever on the jump and 
refer not to stay still to be hit. In the 
nhouses it is found necessary to use 
hydrocyanic gas to clean out white fly. 
The new preparation “Cyanogas” which 
comes in cans in powder form, proves 


Answering H. 
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equally effective, and is not dangerous 
in the same degree as hydrocyanic acid 
gas. 

If you persist with spraying and use 
a nozzle which will strike the lower parts 
of the leaves, you will discourage this 
pest which is not easy to exterminate. 


WILLIAM N. Cralic, (Mass.) 


CHRISTMAS CACTUS TROUBLE 


In the December issue, Margaret Gib- 
bons, (N. Car.)asks about Christmas 
Cactus. The trouble is doubtless too 
much water as I have had experience in 
this direction. The Christmas Cactus 
does not want too much water nor should 
it be too dry. When my plant began to 
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“frizzle up,” I gave it plenty of water 
and it came out nicely and was wonder- 
ful; but after watering it rather heavily, 
I found that the buds began to drop off. 
Then I quit watering it and it is now 
doing nicely. Watering once a week 
seems enough, but not too much at a 


time. 
R. G. N. 


KEEPING AWAY SPARROWS, PIGEONS, ETC. 


Instead of using rags, strings, etc., to 
frighten away destructive Birds from 
seed beds, etc., I go to the five and ten- 
cent store and get two or three pin 
wheels or windmills. These put up 
around the garden seem to answer the 





Economy of Space 


and 


Simplicity in this Home* 


By The Architects’ Small House Service Bureau of the United States, Inc. 


of space in the plan and simplicity 

of design, this home plan, 4-B-1, may 
be considered as one possessing the most 
utilitarian character. Its style of archi- 
tecture is Italian. It is a type that has 
been extremely popular in the western 
part of the United States, but the treat- 
ment the designers have given this little 
home makes it suitable for almost any 
region of the country. Its finer qualities 
will be most apparent when it is placed 
in a setting of small homes of the usual 
commonplace character. 

The direct lines of the stucco walls 
with their crown of red tile roof are 
beautiful in themselves, but the over- 
hanging cornice at the entrance with 
graceful bracket treatment, the old- 
fashioned blinds, and the finely propor- 
tioned chimney with its colorful inserts, 
give an irresistible charm to the ex- 
terior. For a small house of only four 
rooms, it would be difficult to obtain a 
better design in this style of architec- 
ture. 

As for the plan, here too is economy 
matched with fine proportions and use- 
fulness of space. There is an open ter- 


Fors the standpoint of both economy 











race extending across the front of the 
living room from which access is gained 
to the living room. This room contains 
a large fireplace with generous windows 
on each side. There is a triple window 
overlooking the terrace. 


DINING ROOM OR ALCOVE 

The dining alcove, which may be pro- 
vided with a built-in table and seats, is 
conveniently placed between the kitchen 
and living room, and possesses nearly all 
the advantages of a dining room. In a 
small house this is by all means the most 
economical way to manage the accom- 
modations for dining. This well lighted 
alcove with its double window forms a 
compact unit with the kitchen. 

The kitchen is of the most modern 
type, being completely equipped and par- 
ticularly designed to lighten housework. 
The housewife will find things here con- 
veniently at hand and with good light. 
One of its conveniences is the connection 
with a rear door through a rear entry, 
where there is space also for the icebox. 
The basement is reached through this 
entry. The delivery boy and the ice 
man are therefore kept out of the main 
portion of the house. 
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A hallway opening off the living room 
leads to two well lighted bedrooms, each 
with large windows on two sides. The 
spacious, well lighted bathroom is ac- 
cessible from both bedrooms. Each of 
the bedrooms is equipped with a large 
closet, and there is an additional linen 
closet in the hallway. If more storage 
space is required, it may be secured in 
the attic through a hatchway in the 
ceiling of the hall. If one of the modern 
collapsible attic stairs is set here, the 
place above may be used to the fullest 
advantage. 

The plans provide for a basement a 
little more than half excavated. Even 
so, it contains a large well lighted 
laundry and the usual heating and fuel 
rooms. If desired, the basement may be 
fully excavated. 


FACTS ABOUT CONSTRUCTION 


Its construction provides for exterior 
walls of tile finished with stucco, with 
tile inserts in the chimney, and a tile 
roof. The color scheme suggested is of 
cream stucco, trowell finished, but the 
stucco should not appear to be artful. 
The roughness should seem to come from 
a lack of regularity rather than from 
artificial working over of the finished 
plane. The roof of tile, of course, will 
be of a dark red mission type with 
moderate variations of color. The ex- 
terior woodwork will look well if it is of 
cypress stained dark. 







*Questions addressed to the paper will be an- 
swered by the Architects’ Small House Service 
Bureau of the United States, Inc., controlled by 
the American Institute of Architects and indorsed 
by the department of commerce, United States 
government. Inclose self-addressed, stamped en- 
velope for reply. 
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purpose. I was greatiy troubled by 
Pigeons on my roof but after fastening 
a wheel to the chimney, I had no futher 
trouble. 


Mrs. T. Hastert, (Penna.) 


WHITE FLY ON PELARGONIUM 


For White Fly that bothers Pelar- 
gonium, I prefer a solution of white 
hellebore to the usual nicotine solution. 
The hellebore seems to have a more last- 
ing effect. 

Tilt the plant over a basin with solu- 
tion, immersing as much as possible, 
wash the rest with a heavy whisk spray. 
I use a sprayer. It is more convenient. 

Pelargoniums, Salvias and other plants 
that are susceptible should be kept in a 
room by themselves. 

W. J.S., (N. Dak.) 


PLANTING GLADIOLUS BULBLETS 


In reply to Mr. Bullard’s remark, page 
294, June issue, “It is hard to convince 
me that soaking for a week is in- 
jurious’’: 

Mr. Bullard evidently misunderstood 
my meaning by the word soak. I meant 
to keep completely covered with water 
to the exclusion of air. The three es- 
sentials of germination are heat, mois- 
ture and oxygen. The complete absence 
of any one of the three prevents germi- 
nation and growth. To keep moist or wet 
in a “rag doll,” clean sand, or porous 
soil, as is mentioned in the article is not 
what I meant by soaking, but in other 
words allows the entrance and action of 
air. What I called attention to as in- 
jurious was keeping the bulblets com- 
pletely covered with water in a water- 
tight container, excluding the air. I 
mention this to clear up the question in 
Mr. Bullard’s article. 

In the Summer of 1916 when I was 
teaching at Rome, Ga., some of the corn- 
fields were submerged for several days 
by heavy rains and consequent floods. 
Even where there were just a few inches 
of water for two or three days, corn 
and other vegetation was killed because 
of exclusion of air from the roots. 

This brings out the point often lost 
sight of that one of the chief benefits 
of cultivation is in aeration. Weeds 
have been spoken of as a blessing in dis- 
guise because of the need of cultivation 
to effect aeration, which would be neg- 
lected, but for the weeds giving a more 
evident reason for cultivation. 


GeEorGE S. Bircu, (N. J.) 


CULTIVATION GOOD FOR DAHLIAS 


Answer to Albion Stinchfield: 

If you have good rotted stable or cow 
manure spread it and dig it in early in 
the Fall. Then dig your ground, early 
in the Spring, and dig again about plant- 
ing time. You will not need any other 
fertilizer until the plants are beginning 
to bud,—about Aug. 10th in this lati- 
tude, Northern New Jersey. Then use 
a 3-10-5 fertilizer mixture if you can 
get it. That is three of nitrogen, ten 
of phosphoric acid, and five of potash. 
I use super-phosphate and muriate of 
potash, but if you can get hardwood 
ashes it is much better than the raw 
potash’ as a novice is liable to use too 
much with disastrous results. A hand- 
ful of 16% super-phosphate well-mixed 
with a 12-pound pail full of wood ashes 
to every hundred square feet is fine, 
Keep it away from your plants. I broad- 
cast it between the rows; then rake it in, 
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taking care that none of the fertilizer 
gets within a foot of the plants. 

I find the great trouble with most 
people is; they depend too much on 
fertilizer and not enough on the hoe. 
Keep your ground open. Hoe at least 
once a week and you will find that if 
your soil is good that not only will your 
Dahlias be healthier, but the tubers will 
winter better. Above all things avoid 
all patent concentrated fertilizers and 
all nitrogenous fertilizers. Even tank- 
age is too strong for Dahlias. 


A. C. PLUMMkR, (N. J.) 


COAL GAS AND PLANT LIFE 


Answering H. A. Dilger, (N.Y.): 

In the state of New York, several 
greenhouse concerns have collected dam- 
ages up to $70,000.00 within the past 
four years, because of the damage by 
leaking gas pipes in the vicinity of their 
greenhouses. One part of coal gas to 
80,000 parts of air, while not strong 
enough to detect as present in the air, 
is sufficient to cause Carnations to close 
up, or go to sleep as the florists term it. 

Cornell University has much valuable 
data on the damage done to greenhouse 
crops by coal gas. The small amount 
of coal gas escaping from your stove is 
certain to cause damage to the plants 
under your frames. 


Rost. O. RUBEL, JR., (Ala.) 


PRUNING AND SHIPPING SPIRZA 
VANHOUTTEI 


In reply to Mrs. W. A. Patton of Ky., 
and Mrs. R. L. Maloney of Tenn., as to 
when to prune Spirza to have it bloom 
the following year: It should be pruned 
in the Spring just after it is through 
blooming, and only the older wood should 
be cut out; then a person is assured of 
plenty of bloom on the new growth that 
follows. But if it is at all possible, I’d 
say, “Don’t prune the Spirea Van- 
houttei, as it is so much prettier and 
more artistic-looking if allowed to grow 
in its own natural, graceful manner.” 

Instead of pruning all of it, I’d sug- 
gest that the dwarf varieties be substi- 
tuted. Under the windows and in such 
places the Vanhouttei grows too tall, 
and it should be left only to grow at the 
corners and along the wall spaces where 
its height will not interfere. 

It can safely be sent to Texas in the 
late Fall or early Spring. Prune it 
back severely and pack the roots in a 
moist wrapping. It makes an extensive 
growth of small feeding roots, and they 
should not be allowed to dry out. Parcel 
post would be the best and cheapest way 
if a small amount is sent, but if a 
quantity of large roots then express 
would no doubt be the cheaper. 


Mrs. LUTHER TEDROW, (Iowa) 


NARCISSUS ALBA PLENA ODORATA 
FAILS TO BLOOM 


Someone wrote of Narcissus Alba 
plena odorata not blooming. A little 
shade from the afternoon sun often 
helps, although I grow mine in full sun. 
I clip the flower sheath with scissors 
when they are almost ready to open. If 
the weather is hot and dry the sheath 
is tough, and the buds cannot get 
through. It is a tedious job to clip them, 
but they are worth it, as this is the 
only double Narcissus I care for. 


C. R. WAGNER, (Ore.) 
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“RESTING” OF PLANTS 


Answering W. J. L. o ? 
plants: .= Testing of 
This term means withholdj 
and keeping out of the ae Water 
only water enough to keep plant alin’ 
With bulbs, resting means the di We, 
cleaning and storing in a cool q eng, 
for several weeks. TY Place 


W. E. Conepon, (Penna,) 






































FLIES ON HOUSE PLANTS 


In reply to Mrs. C. W. Tho 
Mex., who asks help and information . 
garding the little black Fly that a ne 
house plants; I wish to say that they a 
a result of sour soil, and the sour sol 
is caused either from poor drainage 9 
too much water and probably both, ; 

First of all when preparing to il] g 
pot, a person should see that there is 
plenty of coarse material placed in the 
bottom of the pot; a large piece of 
broken crockery is ideal for placing over 
the drain-hole, as_ that safeguards 
smaller rocks or the soil from login, 
the hole, and smaller ones can then he 
used. If the soil is inclined to be heavy 
it should be mixed with at least one. 
fourth sand, leaf mold, etc., to make it 
light and porous. 

In watering plants there can be no get 
rules, but judgment and discretion must 
go hand in hand. Don’t water the ma. 
jority of plants until the ground really 
looks dry, giving them a good drink and 
withholding water until it is really 
needed. Sprays will not prove effective 
as the Flies keep hatching all the time 
from the maggots in the soil so the 
plants should be taken up, the roots 
washed free of dirt to remove all the 
maggots and repotted in fresh soil. With 
care taken to guard against a repetition 
of sour soil, a person should have no 
more trouble. 


Mrs. LUTHER TEDROW, (Iowa) 































REGAL LILIES FROM SEED 


I have had good success in starting 
Regal Lilies and I want others to know 
about it. 

I filled a little flat with soil, the first 
of which was sand and black dirt mixed 
together, and run through a sieve, then 
half an inch of fine sand. The seed was 
planted on this and covered lightly, and 
then soil pretty well soaked. Then a 
flannel cloth was wet and laid over the 
soil and a piece of glass put on. The 
box was covered with a paper weighted 
down with a frame the size of the box. 

Each day, the covering was removed 
and the box aired; the cloth wet, and 
replaced and the glass was put on again. 

In two weeks, many of the seeds were 
growing and I took off the cover. Others 
kept coming along at intervals. 

Now I would like to know how t 
safely keep the small bulbs through the 
Winter. They are so very tiny thatl 
would like to know how to handle them. 


Mrs. B. S. Duncan, (IIL) 



























ROOTING GERANIUMS 


Answering Mrs. C. F. Kruse: | 

In rooting Geraniums of any kind they 
should be kept on the dry side, that 3 
very little water. Fix a sand box by 
filling half full of clean sand and take 
your cutting of about six inches @ 
length and insert one half in the damp 
sand. Just keep moist, never soggy: 
The top of the box can be covered wit 
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++ isn’t necessary. Use cut- 
gam oh Ms if-hardened wood as the 

ft cuttings are too apt to rot — 
- ing roots. It will be all the better i 
on the cutting lie a day or two be- 
we utting in the sand as that calluses 
_ as and the roots start better. 
i roots have formed and growth be- 
ins, lift them with what sand adheres 
othe roots and pot up in four inch 
path in moderately rich soil. Too rich 
oi] makes a rank foliage growth, while 
; poorer soil will induce freer blooms. 

Eva KENWORTHY GRAY, (Calif.) 


CULTURAL CONDITIONS FOR AMARYLLIS 
Answering questions about growing 
is: ‘ 
OEE plant is one of the easiest grown 
as well as most gorgeous when in bloom. 

The Amaryllis requires a rich soil and 
will seldom bloom when transplanted; 
put if left undisturbed will produce beau- 
tiful blooms each season. Plant six to 
eight inches deep _and give plenty of 
water while producing the foliage. 

The red Amaryllis sends forth four 
or five leaves in early Spring about two 
weeks ahead of the flower stalk and if 
watered and cultivated well, will bloom 
several times a season, here in Calif. 

The Amaryllis Belladonna, or August, 
or Resurrection Lily, sends up a multitude 
of leaves in early Spring. These grow 
until early Summer when they die down 
entirely and then the flower stalk comes 
ap with its pink blossoms. : 

If the Amaryllis is grown in a pot, it 
is likely that the pot will absorb the 
moisture and thus there will be sufficient 
moisture for the plant. 


H. C. THATCHER, (Calif.) 


OLD-FASHIONED RED CARNATION 


Mrs. Louise Hastings asks in the April 
issue about name of the old-fashioned 
red Carnation. It is, I think, called 
Crimson King and it can be had from 
several different growers. They are 
surely delightful. 


FLORENCE SCHEIDT, (Ohio) 


TO PRODUCE BLUE HYDRANGEAS 


Referring to inquiry in the December 
issue for method of producing blue 
bloom for Hydrangeas: 

If your subscriber will incorporate 
some iron-filings which may be obtained 
from any large machine shop, she will 
obtain more permanent and satisfactory 
results than from the use of bluing as 
suggested by a Georgia correspondent. 


THomMAS A. RuHopgs, (R. I.) 


BECHTEL’S FLOWERING CRAB 


_A. 0. Snoddy, (Ohio,) asks informa- 
tion about Bechtel’s Flowering Crab. I 
tefer him to “America’s Greatest Gar- 
den” by Prof. E. H. Wilson of the Arnold 
Arboretum. 

Malus ioensis, or as commonly called 
Bechtel’s, (though I like the former name 
much better, it being more poetical,) 
was discovered wild about 1850 near 
Staunton, Ill., and about 1888 it was 
brought into cultivation by E. A. Bechtel 
of Staunton. 

_ The double (var. Plena) is so double 
in blossom that it cannot possibly bear 
fruit, and it is the only variety of Crab 

is eof American origin that has any 
garden value. I have seventeen varieties 
of Oriental Crabs and it is their diversi- 
cation of gorgeous bloom from white 
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down to the deepest carmine-red that 
makes them so important to flower 


lovers. 
B. O. Case, (Wash.) 


DIVIDING COLUMBINE 
In answer to query of H. B. Leigh, 
Idaho: 
Columbines may be lifted in the Fall 
and divided. If the soil is removed the 
natural divisions are easily seen. 


ELIZABETH M. BUFFETT, (N. J.) 


THE LATEST RED PEONY 
Having read your inquiry in THE 
FLOWER GROWER about late red Peonies, 
I would like to say that the brilliant 
double red, Red Knight, is the latest red 
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I am familiar with. This season I cut 
the last bud from my plant of this vari- 
ety on July 31. 


Mrs. JOHN M. Lewis, (N.Y.) 
Epiror’s Nore :— 

As the Editor is acquainted with Mrs. Lewis, 
he can say that not only is she in Northern New 
York which is a late Peony section, but Mrs. 
Lewis is at an elevation of about 1200 feet above 
sea level; whereas Calcium is about 500 feet 
above sea level, so that I can explain that the 
cutting of a Peony on July 31st is not only ex- 
plainable this year by the very late Peony season, 
but also by the fact that the elevation of Mrs. 
Lewis’ garden has much to do with its lateness. 


TO PREVENT THE CAT NUISANCE 
Replying to Mrs. Sophie Duhme in the 
May issue, I submit my experience with 
and remedy for destructive Cats: 
Last year I planned my first flower 





Seasonable Work for November 
BY THOMAS SHEWARD, (B. C.) ‘ 


ARLY batches of Roman Hya- 

cinths, Tulips, Narcissi and other 

bulbs can be taken into a warm 
room this month for forcing. Bulbs 
planted outside in beds should be cov- 
ered with leaves in the cold sections 
of the country, and tender Roses 
strawed up for the Winter. 


A good way to grow bulbs indoors 
during the Winter is to make floating 
bulb gardens. A large bowl is used 
for this purpose, and a piece of cork 
bark, which can be secured from the 
florist. Cut holes into the bark large 
enough for the bulbs to fit into and 
rest upon the water. The best bulbs 
for this purpose are Muscari, Snow- 
drops, Crocus, Roman Hyacinths, and 
the dwarf Daffodils, Cyclameneus and 
Minimus. The bulbs are started in a 
dark cupboard and flowered in a warm 
room, grass seed being sown over the 
cork bark when taken inside. In large 
bowls several small islands can be 


used instead of a large one, each filled 
with different colored bulbs. 

In the Window Garden, Primulas, 
Cyclamen, and Cinerarias will be 
showing flower buds. Some form of 
plant fertilizer at this time will be 
beneficial. 

Pruning can be started at any time 
this month. Prune fruit trees, Grape- 
vines, Raspberries, etc., and most 
flowering shrubs. 


Such things as Weigelas, Deutzias, 
Spirzas and Syringas are pruned by 
renewal, which consists of cutting out 
each year a quantity of the old wood, 
allowing enough new wood to replace 
this, as shown in the illustration. 

Dahlia bulbs will now require clean- 
ing, labeling, and storing away for 
the Winter. The stalks should be 
placed downwards so that moisture 
will not collect and cause decay. 

Strawberries and Asparagus are 
mulched now for winter protection. 


A FLOATING BULB GARDEN | 
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garden with the amateur’s usual high 
hopes. However, it seemed every Cat 
in the neighborhood had joined in a 
conspiracy to frustrate my efforts. Each 
morning I went out with a sinking heart 
to find more of my precious plants dug 
up or destroyed, until I was in despair. 
I tried red pepper, mousetraps, etc. The 
mousetraps did not harm the Cats, but 
would snap off and scare them away. 
However, in a few nights they would re- 
turn, or else I would find they had 
merely transferred their destructive 
operations to some other part of the 
garden. When the plants got large 
enough the Cats ceased to bother and I 
transplanted extra plants to the bare 
spaces and so had a nice garden after 
all. 

This year they started again and, in 
desperation, I purchased some two-foot- 
wide poultry wire, which is not expen- 
sive, and put it up with temporary 
stakes and it has proved very effective. 
I left it up until the plants were grown 
sufficiently large to preclude any mo- 
lestation from Cats and then removed it. 

This poultry wire can be rolled up and 
put away for another year and the small 
cost is more than made up by the relief 
of mind. 

I am very grateful to have found a so- 
lution to my “Cat problem” and gladly 
pass my experience on to anyone who 
may have been troubled in like manner. 


Mrs. EpitH B. DoEPKE, (IIl.) 


BANANA KNIFE FOR DIVIDING DAHLIA 
TUBERS 


In reply to Mrs. May Roberts, who 
asks in the August FLOWER GROWER for 
a special knife for dividing Dahlia 
tubers: 

I bought a banana knife at the fruit 
store for fifty cents and find it works 
very well. It is strong and well built, 
and can be made as sharp as you wish, 
while the curved and pointed blade seems 
to reach the impossible places. 


Nora B. RAPALEE, (N.Y.) 


HARDY BEGONIA 


Answering Wm. Grant Smith of Ind.: 


The name of his hardy Begonia is 
probably Evansiana. I knew it was 
hardy in the states farther south but 
didn’t suppose it was in Indiana, as I 
have never been successful in wintering 
it safely outdoors in southern Iowa, al- 
though it may be that my soil isn’t po- 
rous enough for it, as it seems. to rot in 
the early Spring when the soil is wettest 
and the bulbs still dormant. Now I wish 
to ask if anyone in Iowa has been suc- 
cessful in wintering them safely in the 
ground? 

Mrs. LUTHER TEDROW, (Iowa) 


QUICK-GROWING VINES 


Answering Ruth Corless: 

For a quick-growing vine the Hop 
Vine is a winner for speed. 
obtain roots from the hop field. The 
flowers are insignificant but the bunch 
of hops which follow are rather orna- 
mental—and also useful. Pillows can 
be made from them when dried and are 
said to induce sleep. I know they have 
a soothing effect for I once lived near a 
hop field and found I could drop asleep 
at any time of day if I went down into 
the field and sat down in their shade. 
Madera vine is also a fast grower and is 
a permanent vine. Is from a tuber, and 


One can. 


though it may die back in cold weather, 
it will start again in Spring. The flow- 
ers are in small clusters of white and 
very fragrant. 

The common Honeysuckle, while of 
slower growth in starting, when once 
established soon covers a large space 
and the flowers are deliciously scented. 
It is hardy and once established is there 
for all time. To keep this vine in good 
appearance the old growth must be kept 
cleaned out and the young new shoots 
given a chance and that makes better 
and larger blooms. 


Eva KENWORTHY GRAY, (Calif.) 


CHRISTMAS CACTUS FAILS 


In answer to inquiries as to why the 
Christmas Cactus drops its buds and 
also rots at the roots: 

Our forty years’ experience with two 
which have grown to a large size leads 
us to believe that too rich soil or too 
much moisture may be responsible for 
rotting and for dropping buds. Ours 
are set in sandy soil, and during the 
resting season are watered sparingly. 
When in bloom they are wet and fer- 
tilized like other plants. 

V. F. RicHarps, (Mass.) 


HYACINTHS WITH SHORT STEMS 


Russell Smith asks for cause of short 
stems in Hyacinths: 


This is usually insufficient root 
growth. If potted up outside they 
should be left until tops start to grow. 
If grown in water leave in the dark until 
the jar is full of roots. 

The Paperwhite Narcissus will blast 
as a rule when grown too warm. 


W. E. CoNGpDON, (Penna.) 


WHY CAMELLIA DOES NOT BLOOM 


F. Myton, (Calif.,) wants to know 
why Camellia does not bloom. In the 
first place, a three-year-old Camellia 
should not be allowed to carry more than 
three to five flowers. In fact, it would 
be better for the plant if it was not al- 
lowed to bloom until five years old. 

Buds drop for several reasons. Lack 
of moisture at the roots for a few days 
in the early stage of bud formation will 
cause them to drop, or a sudden drop in 
temperature a few weeks prior to, or at 
the time of blooming, will cause the sap 
to flow downward instead of upward, 
and this, too, is a serious cause for the 
buds to fall. 


Rost. O. RUBEL, JR., (Ala.) 


PAPERWHITE NARCISSUS BULBS INFERIOR 
—HYACINTH SUGGESTIONS 


I can tell Russell Smith, of Mich., 
that half of the Paperwhite Narcissus 
bulbs we get now will not throw good 
flower spikes, no matter how well they 
may be cared for. 

I can also state that Hyacinths, when 
brought from the cellar, should be kept 
in a warm dark place for a few days, 
then brought into the light gradually, 
and the light should always be above the 
plant. I sometimes put dark paper cones 
around them. 


Mrs. EDNA GARRA, (Ohio) 


HARDY QUICK-GROWING VINE 
Answering Ruth Corliss, Calif., Aug- 
ust, 1928 issue: 
Good perennial Vines are: 
Virginia Creeper or Woodbine; it 
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grows wild in Wisconsin, } : 

could supply it under mp tin se ‘Aca 

opsis quinquefolia; another culti 

variety of Woodbine with smalle 

is Fong ary engelmanni. * leat 

en there is Wild Gra 

—— also Dutchman’s Pipe” Wild 
A rampant grower is the Matm 

Vine with pretty red berries ‘Latrimony 
Bittersweet (Celastrus scandens) mer 


not produce quick shade, but is ‘no y 
1 orange-and. 
RENA Bauer, (Wis,) 


for its fruit of ornamenta 
red capsules. 


BEST WHITE DAHLIA 


Answer to Mr. A. C. Thomas: 


There is only one Mrs. 
Warner and I for one neve 
see its equal for all-around b 
liability. There is certainly 
equal it. Snowdrift comes 


Y expect to 
eauty or re. 
no white to 
nearer to jt 


- than any other white I know of, Winter 


Time is good but is not robust and 
stunts early as do nearly all the othe 
whites. The great fault with Snowdrift 
is crutch blooming. It is also dwarf 
but is a beautiful, pure white, large and 
full center. World’s Best White is a fine 
large flower with a good stem and ye 

prolific but is not quite white. Jeg» 
Kerr is a wonderful bloomer but is small, 


A. C. PLUMMER, (N, J.) 


PROBABLY BROWALLIA GIGANTEA 


In the June issue there was a question 
about identity of a plant, and this ] 
think is Browallia gigantea. 

I saw one of these in bloom and went 
on a still hunt through many catalogs 
before I found it listed. My friend did 
not know the name. 

I purchased two at fifteen cents each 
and when they arrived they looked like 
tiny brown sticks with a few green buds 
ready to grow. One of our plants now 
has two blooms and several buds ready 
to open. The color is a lovely dark 
blue with white center and is a feast for 
a flower lover’s eyes. 

This plant should be grown in the 
house. My friend said her’s was raised 
from a tiny slip one inch long. 


Mrs. Eva B. SEAILS, (N.Y.) 


CAMPANULA FROM SEED 


Answering Mrs. W. C., August issue, 
page 392: 

Have had very good success with 
Campanula grown from seed sown it 
late April or the first half of May. I 
grow them in the garden and transplant 
to the hardy border in the Fall or early 
Spring. From spring-sown seed they 
make fine large plants. 

A friend had a fine lot of small plants 
from late-sown seed. They grew tht 
next season, but did not bloom, and the 
did not survive the second Winter. 

I have much better success with pe 
ennial plants sown in May than in Mi¢ 
summer. The seed germinates bette 
and makes strong plants which will wit 
ter better. : 

Mrs. ELmMorE Howe, (Mich) 


CARE OF AMARYLLIS 


Answering Mrs. Ernest Cooper: 

I have had no experience with blow 
ing the Amaryllis in Winter, but have 
been quite successful with early-sptilt 
blooming. 

In late Fall I set the pots in the cellat 
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hem until about April 

af Seg ering them out and give 
i one good watering, and no more 
port the buds appear. Then I give them 
a fon stalk always makes four 
ee which I pollenize to secure seed. 
= ec fey is ripe, I withhold water for 
a le of weeks and then another shoot 
: out with three blooms. I keep the 
_— ing until Fall, and then put 


row 
caneget the cellar as above stated. 


aryllis is very easy to grow 
nahers Guach takes about a month to 


PROBABLY THUNBERGIA ERECTA 


Answering the question of Paul Mall 
in the June number: 

The plant you wish to identify may 
be Thunbergia erecta, if it is a bush. 
There is also a white variety, called 
Erecta alba. These are not uncommon 
in the gardens of Florida where they are 
used for banking around houses as fillers 
for other shrubs that are inclined to be 
leggy. If your flower is like the Gloxinia 
in habit, that is, a plant instead of a 
shrub, it may be an Achimene. 

MarIAN McApow, (Fla.) 


HARDY BEGONIA 


In answer to Wm. Grant Smith’s in- 
quiry for a hardy Begonia, I used to have 
the same. It is called Evansiana and is 
perfectly hardy. It has pink blooms. 
Little bulblets form at the axil of each 
leaf and drop, coming up another season. 
It will grow in a shady spot. Some 
years ago I had lots of it, but never 
seem to see it in any of the flower gar- 
dens I visit. 

Mrs. W. L. MCLAUGHLIN, (N.Y.) 


SUGGESTIONS ON PANSY CULTURE 


In answer to question in September 
FLOWER GROWER, I will be glad to tell 
all I know about Pansy culture, which 
is of course not nearly so much as many 
others could tell, but being a beginner 
myself I could not find just what I 
wanted to know in the many articles I 
read on the subject. 


To start with, get the very best seed 
you can afford, and insist on a better 
price for your plants than the usual 
plants bring. I sow the seeds very 
thinly in rows, in a coldframe, as soon 
as received. The earth in the frames 
is made up of garden loam, sand, leaf 
mold or turf or rotted peat, so it is light 
and friable. Do not cover too deeply, 
press down with a board, and water. 
Cover the frame with lath over which 
throw empty sacks. I think this is 
better than sash as it is not so tight and 
there is less danger of mildew and 
damping off. 

When the seedlings are up a week or 
nine days, remove sacks. The lath will 
protect the little plants until they are 
strong enough to bear the full sun; 
keep watered, of course. When the seed- 
lings are large enough to handle I trans- 
Plant into frames in which the soil has 
been made friable and rich with well- 
rotted manure or compost. Add some 


_ bonemeal if necessary. Shade for a few 


ays. 


After freezing weather sets in I fill 
the frames full of straw and put on 
sash, Air on mild sunny days through 


the Winter and gradually lighten the 
covering towards Spring. I usually 
transplant into well-prepared ground as 
soon as possible in Spring, (about 
March 20th to April 1st,) and sell direct 
from these beds. 


ELIZABETH M. BurFrett, (N. J.) 


TRAILING ARBUTUS UNDER CULTIVATION 


Replying to Mrs. Oliver Radebaugh, 
(Ill.,) regarding Trailing Arbutus: 

We have it growing wild here in On- 
tario in the woods, and I know of some 
along the bush road, and another patch 
near where I attend a garden. It is 
now in bloom, July 30th, later than 
usual. 

We have tried transplanting it to our 
gardens, but without much success. It 
must have shade for success. It also 
needs plenty of leafmold. 


CHARLES HARLOCK, (Ont.) 


TO PRUNE SPIRZA VANHOUTTEI 


Answering Mrs. W. A. Patton, August 
issue: 

Spirea Vanhouttei may be pruned 
back as severely as desired and it will 
still bloom the following year, if the 
pruning is done as soon as it gets 
through blooming. Cut all the old wood. 
This shrub blooms on wood grown from 
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previous Summer, so if pruned late, 
great care must be taken to cut out only 
the old wood. 

Mrs, T. H. Lewis, (N.Y.) 


IDENTITY OF BLUE FLOWER 


The answer to Mrs. J. R. Kendall, 
page 392, August issue: 

It is my opinion that the Blue Flower 
is Pentstemon unilateralis. This is an 
exquisite flower which is purchasable 
from growers having a general stock of 


perennials. 
P. 3: Ms. (Ver 


EVANSIANA BEGONIA 


Answering Wm. Grant Smith: 

The Evansiana Begonia is one we 
sometimes call the “Summer Begonia.” 
It is tuberous and grows and blooms dur- 
ing the Summer the same as other tuber- 
ous sorts. Is hardy in most climates 
and if planted in the sheltered side will 
come up year after year from small 
bulblets that form in the axils of the 
leaves and drop to the ground. The 
small bulblets can be saved by placing 
them in a can filled with sand and kept 
in a cool place over Winter. It is a 
native of China and Japan and was in- 
troduced into the Kew Gardens, London, 
in 1804. 

Another Begonia with similar habit is 





Bird Houses for the Garden 


ANY Birds do valuable work in 

the garden by destroying insects 
and grubs, so it is a good plan to 
encourage them by placing Bird 
Houses in different parts of the 
garden. 


Bird Houses must be made to suit 
the different Birds that are to use 
them. 


The Woodpecker prefers a deep box, 
or hollow log, made as illustrated, and 
hinged for cleaning. The log is hol- 
lowed out with a wood chisel. 


—— 


A very good Bird House can be 
made from a flower pot and thatched 
with straw, grass, or Cedar bark. 
Straw bottle protectors make a good 
roof, as shown. The hole is chipped 
or cut through with a sharp tool, an 
old inch bit being useful for making 
it neatly. 

The Wren House is made from split 
Cedar branches. 

These little Bird Houses are very 
popular, and are used in great quan- 
tities all over America. When well 
made they sell for $2.00 each. 

THOMAS SHEWARD, (B. C.) 
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the B. Martiana, sometimes called the 
Hollyhock Begonia. It is a native of 
Mexico and more tender than the Evans- 
iana. It grows in one tall straight stalk 
from two to four feet tall and along this 
stem are numerous single pink flowers 
about two inches across. It needs a 
strong light, but not sunlight to do well. 
If grown in shade it will grow too rank 
and topple over. It should be staked 
anyway as it gets top heavy when the 
flowers are all out. It, like Evansiana, 
forms bulblets in the axils of the leaves. 


Eva KENWoRTHY GRAY, (Calif.) 


WHY CAMPANULA FAILS TO BLOOM 


Answering Mrs. W. C. Pierce, in Au- 
gust issue: 

Mrs. Pierce did not say, but I gather 
that she refers to the cup and saucer 
variety. 

Seeds should be sown about June Ist 
and transplanted not later than Septem- 
ber 1st so that they can make large 
crowns before frost. They must never 
be transplanted in late Fall or in Spring, 
as they will not bloom under these con- 
ditions. 

As the Campanula is a biennial, new 
plants must be established each year. 

Mulch or winter protection must not 
be over the heart of the plant as this 
causes rot. 


ELIZABETH K. HOSTETTER, (Pa.) 


HOUSE LEEK 


The scientific name for House Leek, or 
Hens and Chickens, is Sempervivum tec- 
torum. It is in the same family Orpine 
as Bryophyllum. 

RENA BAuvER, (Wis.) 


PURPLB LILY 


Some issues back, an inquiry was made 
concerning a purple Lily. 

Lilium martagon comes nearest to be- 
ing purple. Many houses carry it that 
specialize in Lily bulbs. Another that is 
a dark rose, bordering on purple, is 
Crinum, Mrs. Bosanquet. The latter 
was planted at 3000 ft. above sea level 
on a mountain in North Carolina where 
tthe winter temperature went down to 
zero many times. This plant had no 
mulch covering and survived that low 
degree of cold. It is now bearing its 
second spike of flowers. The first bore 
ten flowers. Other Crinums are now 
blooming, these being white, with heavy 
rose-colored stripe marking the trumpets. 

The Bog bulb was brought from 
Florida to test its hardiness. It is a 
safer plan to mulch these plants even 
if they stand a zero temperature. Just 
for an experiment, I left Ismene bulbs 
in the ground over Winter, but these 
succumbed to the cold. 


M. A. McApow, (N. Car.) 
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A Chat with the Publisher 


REWARDS FOR SECURING SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Page V of this issue tells about the rewards 
which are given to present readers for the se- 
curing of new subscriptions. Don’t forget that 
these offers are only to present subscribers who 
send new subscriptions and these offers are not 
premiums for renewals. There is no premium 
with THE FLOWER GROWER at the regular sub- 
scription price. It is worth the subscription price 
and more, and no premiums are given to induce 
subscriptions, either new or renewals. 

If you can find time to do a little missionary 
work for THE FLOWER GROWER, read about the 
rewards on page V. 


COMPARE THE FLOWER GROWER WITH ANY OTHER 


It may be that I am a little too much inclined 
to blow about THE FLOWER GROWER as compared 
with any other publication, but as there is no 
other publication materially like THE FLOWER 
GROWER, what I say need not be considered as 
boasting. I just ask that any thoughtful and 
studious reader take any issue of THE FLOWER 
GROWER and compare it with any two magazines 
that they know of, anywhere, for the practical, 
educational ‘and really inspirational facts and in- 
formation contained therein. And I would point 
out that there is no such well-balanced collection 
of literature to be found in magazine form. 


YOUR NEWS STAND SHOULD HAVE 
THE FLOWER GROWER 


Our news stand sales are growing tremendously 
and if your newsdealer does not display THE 
FLOWER GROWER, ask him why. 


SUGGEST THE FLOWER GROWER TO YOUR -LIBRARIAN 


This magazine should be in every library. It 
already has a very large library list, but con- 
sidering the value of the magazine, it ought to 
be on the reading table of every library in the 
country and bound with the index for reference. 


SAY YOU SAW IT IN THE FLOWER GROWER 

Advertising columns of this magazine are not 
loaded down with foreign, extraneous and unin- 
teresting announcements, but are confined almost 
exclusively to material within the natural scope 
of the magazine. My advertising columns serve 
as a buyer’s directory. 
tell where you saw them. 


INDEXES MORE IN DEMAND 


Don’t forget that we have in stock indexes for 
any year, even back to the old MopEKN GLADIOLUS 
GROWER, predecessor of the present magazine. 
These indexes are available at 10 cents each. The 
demand for indexes this year has exceeded any 
former period. Indeed, there have been so many 
orders for 1927 indexes that our stock is dwindling. 
Those who want this year should order now. 


BAILEY’S CYCLOPEDIA OF HORTICULTURE 


At $25.00, transportation prepaid, the new 
three-volume set of Bailey’s is probably the best 
investment possible to make in horticultural liter- 
ature. Send for prospectus circular describing 
this valuable work. 


GROWERS SHOULD BOOST 


Many of my best friends are among those who 
grow flowers as a business. Of course they are 
my best friends, and why shouldn’t they be? 
Have I not worked these many years in the in- 
terests of commercial growers, and have I not 
induced many people to grow flowers who before 
hardly knew what they were? All commercial 
growers should boost THE FLOWER GROWER as a 
cooperative enterprise. 


YOU BELIEVE IN THE MAGAZINE 


Those who read THE FLOWER GROWER continu- 
ously and conscientiously believe in THE FLOWER 
GROWER and its mission. It is easy, therefore, 
for readers to do a bit of boosting by asking for 
some of the yellow subscription coupons, and 
putting an occasional one where it will do the 
most good. A new reader means much and an 
acquaintance with THE FLowEeR GROWER may 
mean much to the new subscriber. It may open 
his eyes to a better outlook on life in general. 


SEND ME NAMES FOR SAMPLE COPIES 


This office is always glad to send sample copies 
on request, and many friends of THE FLOWER 
Grower thus do a valuable bit of indirect mis- 
sionary work. Don’t forget to send a carefully 
detailed address with each name. I have found 
that sample copies placed where my friends think 
they should be placed bring a large proportion of 
permanent readers. 


AS A CHRISTMAS GIFT 


It is not too early tc plan for Christmas and 
what better gift can you make than a year’s sub- 
scription to this magazine with or without the 
bulb offer as per page V? The subscription can 
be sent to one person and the bulbs to another. 


LONG-TERM SUBSCRIPTIONS 


The large proportion of renewal subscriptions 
three-year or five-year periods 
easily testify to the natural spirit of the American 
people. There surely is no easier way to save 


When you answer the ads, 
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money than to send for three ee 
at $4.50 or five years’ subseriptio : 
Figure interest on your investment ena ¥ 
a big saving there is left after thet See wh, 


LETTERS OF APPRECIATION a 
scarcely a day passes eaders q 

their appreciation of the 4 waa : 

GROWER is doing, and testify as to its actual, 

to them, _And the Irises and bulbs which 

sent out in combination with subscri T have 

been universally successful and satisfactory have 

offers as they stand at present are essentially The 

same as they have been during the the 

years. No changes are contemplated. 

coming year, although I will say that for the 

tions are better and better as the years pant 


“a SUBSCRIPTION REWARDS FOR Casy 
hile it is not my intention ¢ 
Grower should go into the merchants atm 
ness, there have been so many People who basi. 
the pruning shears or who want the grass shes. 
etc., that we have in this issue put Prices : 
so that anyone needing these articles cau | 
the price and get same, sent postage prepaic 

And I want to call attention, in this conn 
to the fact that all articles or materials 
subscription rewards or in combination wi 
FLOWER GROWER are first-class and in 
inferior or defective. At no time have J 
anything that was undesirable. Those 
had the Japanese calendars, the pruni 
or the grass shears, know what this 
means. 

JAPANESE HAND-PAINTED SCREEN C 


These ought not to be called calendars. hemms 
the calendar part is only a little oa near thy 
bottom. They consist of many Pieces of thin 
wood veneer sewed together and hand painted ¢ 
bright colors by the ingenious Japanese, 
no advertising matter on these calendars and the 
pad can a ae pene if desired and the 
screen used as a wall ornament 3 ( 
V for further information. oy. Page 


MADISON COOPER 








Pruning Shears 


These shears are offered as a reward 
for the securing of a new subscription 
to THE FLOWER GROWER as 
offer under heading of “Subscription 
Wards” on page V. 








GRASS 
SHEARS 


This is the useful 
lawn trimming shear 
mentioned in our ad- 
vertising columns on 
page V, and which are 
given as a reward for 
the securing of new 
subscriptions to THE 
FLOWER GROWER. 


These shears are a 
most practical and 
well-built tool and al- 
most indispensable to 
the proper care of the 
lawn. 











